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OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS. 

In  the  following  list  are  many  valuable  works  on  Confederate  history,  and  all 
of  them  more  or  less  scarce  at  this  time.  As  time  goes  on  their  value  increases,  as 
they  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  procure,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
building  up  a Confederate  library  should  not  let  this  opportunity  pass.  As  there  is 
but  one  copy  to  offer  of  some,  your  second  and  third  choice  should  be  given. 

Short  History  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  By  Jefferson  Davis. 


Cloth $5  00 

Memoirs  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Mrs.  Davis.  Two  vols 8 00 

Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  fey  Frank  H.  Alfriend 4 00 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy.  Compiled  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Richard- 
son. Two  vols 7 00 

Life  and  Letters  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Dr.  J.  William  Jones 4 00 

Four  Years  under  Mars’  Robert.  By  Col.  Robert  Stiles 3 50 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon 5 00 

Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  John  N.  Craven 4 00 

Shelby  and  His  Men.  By  John  N.  Edwards,  who  served  with  the  great  Mis- 
souri cavalry  leader 5 00 

With  Sword  and  Scalpel.  By  Dr.  John  N.  Wyeth 5 00 

. Poems  by  Henry  Timrod.  Memorial  Edition . . 2 50 

The  War  between  the  States.  By  Alexander  H.  Stephens 8 00 

Four  Years  in  the  Saddle.  By  Harry  Gilmor 3 50 

Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.  By  Mrs.  Roger  Pryor 3 50 

Confederate  Wizards  of  the  Saddle.  By  Bennett  H.  Young 5 00 

Destruction  and  Reconstruction.  By  Gen.  Richard  Taylor 4 00 

Advance  and  Retreat.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Hood 4 00 

Order  from  the  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Mrs.  C.  Q.  Carman,  400  St.  Joseph 
Street,  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  very  anxious 
to  secure  the  record  of  her  father  as  a 
Confederate  soldier.  Willis  Briton 

the  battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.  Anyone 
knowing  anything  of  the  service  of 
either  will  please  communicate  with 
Mrs.  Carman. 

Gonia  enlisted  from  either  Copiah  or 
Hinds  County,  Miss.,  as  a private,  but 
she  does  not  know  company  or  regiment; 
his  father  was  the  third  settler  in  Hinds 
County,  near  Chapel  Hill,  Miss.  Her 
uncle,  Edmond  Rayford  Lewis,  who, 
she  thinks,  was  an  officer,  was  killed  in 

Mrs.  Fred  Lawson, 
would  like  to  know  with 
in  Harrison’s  Regiment 
ade,  her  father,  R.  H 
connected.  He  was  a 
regiment  and  brigade. 

of  Ennis,  Tex., 
i what  company 
, Capers’s  Brig- 
. Earnest,  was 
chaplain  of  the 

J.  A.  Joel  & Co. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S„  CONFEDERATE. 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


T.  E.  Etheridge,  Adjutant  South 
Georgia  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Waycross, 
Ga.,  is  interested  in  securing  a pension 
for  the  widow  of  William  Wilson,  who 
went  into  the  war  from  Ware  County, 
Ga.  He  was  a Jew.  Any  information 
as  to  his  company  and  regiment  will 
be  appreciated. 


W.  W.  Hulse,  of  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
is  anxious  to  get  in  communication  with 
anyone  who  knew  him  when  in  the 
Confederate  army.  He  enlisted  in 
1864,  in  Howard  County,  Mo.,  under 
one  Doc  Jackman,  a brother  of  Colonel 
Jackman,  who  was  with  General  Price 
on  his  raid  into  Missouri;  he  is  trying 
to  secure  a pension. 


Mrs.  Zbitowsky  Kielen,  208  East 
Tenth  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.,  asks  for 
information  on  the  war  service  of  Frank 
Zbitowsky,  who  enlisted  from  Austin 
County,  Tex.,  at  Wilheim,  or  Cat 
Springs,  Tex.  His  widow  is  trying  to 
get  a pension. 


Any  survivors  of  Company  H,  10th 
Virginia  Infantry,  in  1861-62,  or  any- 
one who  knew  John  B.  Armentrout, 
who  enlisted  from  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
on  June  4,  1861,  in  that  command,  will 
please  write  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Alice  A. 
Armentrout,  Rural  Route  No.  2,  Box 
132,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  She  is 
trying  to  secure  a pension. 


Mrs.  Nancy  Dodd,  Sweet  Home, 
Ark.,  would  like  to  get  in  communica- 
tion with  any  survivor  of  the  13th  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment  who  knew  Albert 
Dodd;  he  was  at  home  on  furlough  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  Houston,  Tex Commander  in  Chief 

Gen.  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kbrnan,  7219  Elm  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gen.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla Chaplain  General 

DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  A.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore.  Ala Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  R.  A.  Miller,  Abilene.  Tex Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Alabama— Jasper Gen.  T.  P.  Lamkin 

Arkansas— Little  Rock Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

Florida — Tallahassee Gen.  T.  J.  Appleyard 

Georgia — Atlanta Gen.  D.  B.  Freeman 

Kentucky — Richmond Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 

Louisiana— Coushatta Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens 

Maryland — Baltimore Gen.  H.  M.  Wharton 

Mississippi— Durant Gen.  F.  A Howell 

Missouri — Kansas  City Gen.  A.  A.  Pearson 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Oklahoma — Tulsa Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager 

South  Carolina — Columbia Gen.  D.  W.  McLaurin 

Tennessee — Nashville Gen.  John  P.  Hickman 

Texas — Houston Gen.  R.  D.  Chapman 

Virginia — 

West  Virginia— Lewisburg Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 

California — Los  Angeles Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 

HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  James  A.  Thomas,  Dublin,  Ga Honorary  Commander  for  Lift 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Lift 

Gen.  Felix  H.  Robertson,  Waco,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


GOING  TO  THE  REUNION? 

Be  sure  to  make  your  reservations  in  advance.  Write  to 
the  Housing  Committee  in  care  of  Edmond  R,  Wiles,  General 
Chairman,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


OFFICIAL  ORDERS. 

Headquarters  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  January  30,  1928. 
General  Orders  No.  1. 

The  General  Commanding  is  pained  to  announce  the  death 
of  Lieut.  Gen.  Edgar  D.  Taylor,  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  which  took  place 
at  his  home  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  January  27. 

General  Taylor  served  as  Adjutant  General  and  Chief 
of  Staff  under  Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr,  from  November,  1921, 
to  April,  1923.  He  was  a member  and  Past  Commander  of 
R.  E.  Lee  Camp  No.  1,  U.  C.  V. 

In  1863,  General  Taylor,  then  only  a boy,  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany G,  with  Edward  S.  Gay,  commander,  which  was  com- 
posed of  boys  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  on  July  23, 
1863,  this  company  was  mustered  into  service  as  Company  G, 
Henley’s  Battalion,  Troops  for  Local  Defense,  and  took  ac- 
tive part  against  Dahlgren's  raid,  March  1,  1864.  They  were 
highly  complimented  for  bravery  on  that  occasion  in  of- 
ficial reports. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Taylor  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  finally  be- 
came president  of  the  Powers-Taylor  Drug  Company. 

J.  C.  Foster,  General  Commanding. 
Harry  Rene  Lee,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


MONUMENT  TO  MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  number  of  the  Veteran  gives  the 
design  for  the  monument  to  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  now 
being  erected  in  Richmond,  Va.  F.  W.  Sievers,  sculptor. 

The  success  of  the  movement  to  thus  honor  the  greatest 
scientist  of  this  or  any  country  was  largely  due  to  the  patient 
and  persistent  effort  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt,  President  of  the 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Association  of  Richmond,  Va., 
who  gave  her  time  and  labor  for  more  than  ten  years  to  this 
undertaking.  The  fund  of  $60,000  was  all  pledged  when  she 
reached  the  age  of  ninety  years,  December  3,  1926.  Of  this 
fund  the  State  of  Virginia  contributed  $15,000;  the  city  of 
Richmond,  $10,000;  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy gave  $5,000;  the  balance  came  from  private  subscrip- 
tions and  annual  dues  of  one  dollar  each,  life  membership, 
$10,  sale  of  pamphlets,  etc. 

The  Association  has  an  unique  record  in  that  the  only  cost 
attached  to  raising  this  fund  was  postage  and  printed  matter. 
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GREA  T A NNI  VERSA  RIES. 

All  over  the  South,  and  in  many  places  in  other  sections 
of  this  great  country,  the  hallowed  day  of  January  19  is  fit- 
tingly observed,  and  in  this  year  of  1928,  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-first  anniversary  of  Robert  E.  Lee  has  brought 
out  general  expressions  of  appreciation  for  this  knightly  soul. 
Especially  gratifying  it  is  that  the  people  of  the  South  more 
and  more  appreciate  him  outside  of  that  adoration  for  their 
peerless  leader  in  time  of  war  for  his  example  in  the  accept- 
ance of  conditions  following  the  surrender,  in  his  efforts  to 
encourage  his  people  to  work  for  the  restoration  of  the  South 
as  a great  part  of  the  Union  has  become  more  and  more 
understood  and  has  strengthened  his  fame.  Though  his 
application  for  amnesty  was  ignored  and  he  was  never  re- 
stored to  citizenship — and  whose  was  the  loss? — -he  tran- 
quilly continued  in  his  “self-imposed  task’’  of  “training 
young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life” — duty  to  their  country, 
to  their  beloved  South,  and  to  themselves.  And  his  fame 
has  grown  with  the  years,  the  noblest  example  of  failure 
triumphant  in  all  history. 

Two  other  noble  figures  memorialized  in  the  month  of 
January,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury, 
gave  their  great  abilities  and  genius  to  the  cause  of  the  South; 
and  they  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Many  monuments  over  this 
Southern  country  tell  of  that  military  genius  recognized  as 
the  right  arm  of  the  Confederacy;  and  there  is  now  in  course 
of  erection,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  a great  memorial  that  will 
forever  emblazon  the  story  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
great  “Pathfinder  of  the  Seas”  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
trackless  waste  and  to  the  safety  and  benefit  of  the  whole 
world,  a tribute  that  should  have  been  paid  long  since. 

It  seems  strange  that  two  books  on  the  “Life  of  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury”  should  have  come  out  so  close  together, 
but  we  cannot  have  too  much  literature  of  the  kind,  for  no 
man  as  great  as  he  has  ever  been  more  neglected  by  the  people 
who  have  profited  most.  The  United  States  owes  to  Maury 
the  greatest  debt  for  his  contributions  to  maritime  science, 
/et  it  has  been  left  to  foreign  countries  to  properly  appreciate 
his  genius.  He  is  now  coming  into  his  own,  and  the  day  will 
yet  come  when  his  own  people  shall  set  his  name  high  in  the 
temple  of  fame,  a temple  not  built  with  hands. 


SOUTHERN  TOADYISM. 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  most  extreme  Southern- 
er to  deprive  Lincoln  of  any  glory  that  is  rightfully  his,  but 
the  effort  to  make  the  South  glorify  him  should  have  no 
recognition  by  a self-respecting  people.  Lincoln  has  enough 
adulation  from  the  North  and  East  and  West,  and  we  have 
enough  to  do  in  seeing  that  our  own  great  men  are  not  for- 
gotten— and  they  have  been  sadly  neglected.  It  is,  therefore, 
rather  irritating,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  note  the  effort,  as 
reported  by  the  daily  press,  that  is  made  by  some  Southerners 
to  especially  observe  the  13th  of  February  and  to  laud  the 
man  who  brought  war  on  the  South.  The  action  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  especially  seems  without  excuse.  This  is 
what  the  Associated  Press  gave  out: 

“ Richmond , Va.,  February  13:  In  response  to  a resolution 
of  Representative  R.  Lindsay  Gordon,  Louisa  County 
delegate,  with  the  statement  that  ‘every  Southern  gentleman 


now  agrees  with  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  question  of  slavery, \ 
the  Virginia  general  assembly  to-day  for  the  first  time  of- 
ficially honored  the  civil  war  President  by  adjournment  of 
the  lower  house  out  of  respect  to  his  memory.” 

Those  hard-working  legislators  evidently  needed  a holiday, 
-.nd  any  pretext  served;  but  why  should  this  Virginia  legisla- 
tor speak  for  “every  Southern  gentleman.”  Lincoln  certain- 
ly honored  (?)  Virginia  by  refusing  to  allow  the  State  Assembly 
to  meet  just  after  the  surrender.  This  legislator  has  forgotten 
his  birthright.  There  must  be  a lot  of  people  in  Virginia  who 
are  not  “Southern  gentlemen,”  for  there  are  many  in  that 
State  who  would  not  agree  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the 
war,  as  this  gentleman  assumes;  even  Lincoln  would  not 
agree  to  that.  He  needs  to  get  better  informed  on  Southern 
history.  This  action  of  the  lower  House  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly has  occasioned  wide  comment  and  indignant  protest, 
and  the  Louisa  delegate  may  be  better  informed  thereby. 
The  Senate  took  no  action  on  that  day. 

And  this  is  reported  of  one  who  claims  she  is  proud  of  her 
Southern  birth: 

“ London , February  13:  Viscountess  Astor,  extolling  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  a birthday  luncheon  honoring  the  American 
civil  war  President  to-day,  discussed  Anglo-American  rela- 
t'ons  and  assailed  the  ‘100-per  cent  citizen’  as  a menace  to 
international  amity.  She  regarded  Lincoln  not  as  the  typical 
American,  but  as  the  embodiment  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
citizens  of  all  countries. 

Why  not  of  the  worst  qualities,  since  he  approved  of  the 
atrocities  of  his  generals  in  the  South,  by  which  they  tried  to 
make  it  a desert  waste?  For  such  as  this  Germany  was  con- 
demned by  the  world. 

And  this  from  the  seat  of  government — but  it  needn’t  have 
been  inflicted  by  a Southern  representative: 

“ Washington,  February  13:  The  tribute  of  the  land  of  Dixie 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  was  given  in  the  Senate  to-day  by  Senator 
Robinson  of  Arkansas,  the  Democratic  party  leader:  ‘As  a 
representative  in  this  body  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  New  South,  I bow  my  head  to-day  in  reverence,’  he  said. 

‘ I cut  a wild  rose  blooming  in  the  garden  of  Dixie  and  lay  it 
on  the  tomb  of  the  great,  humble,  awkward,  immortal  Lincoln, 
whose  courage  and  charity  excel  that  which  has  been  ex- 
emplified by  the  leadership  of  armed  forces  nowhere,  at  no 
time,  in  the  annals  of  human  history.’” 

And  Washington  himself  “should  laugh.” 


THE  REUNION  A T LITTLE  ROCK. 

The  General  Chairman  for  the  Little  Rock  reunion,  Ed- 
mond R.  Wiles,  reports  that  preparations  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  thousands  of  visitors  during  the  reunion  in  May  are 
going  forward  satisfactorily  .and  everything  is  being  done 
that  could  be  done  to  anticipate  any  contingency  that  may 
arise  in  that  connection.  The  application  to  the  government 
for  equipment  for  the  veterans’  encampment  has  been  favor- 
ably considered  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  this  means 
that  the  equipment  will  be  on  hand  and  in  place  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  coming  of  the  veterans,  thus  insuring  their 
comfort  from  the  first. 

Everything  else  is  progressing  in  the  same  satisfactory  way, 
and  Mr.  Wiles  urges  that  all  who  plan  to  attend  this  reunion 
will  report  just  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  accommodations 
may  be  secured  well  in  advance,  and  thus  avoid  confusion 
and  discomfort  at  the  last. 

At  the  Fair  Park,  six  units  of  the  Arkansas  National  Guard 
will  be  quartered  and  will  render  every  service  possible  to 
the  veterans. 
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GENERAL  LEE’S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

Quite  a little  excitement  is  occasioned  now  and  then  by  the 
reputed  “finding”  of  the  original  of  General  Lee’s  farewell 
address  to  his  army  at  Appomattox,  Va.  The  fact  that  a good 
many  copies  were  made  of  that  address  to  send  around  to  the 
different  commanders  of  the  army,  and  that  every  now  and 
then  a signed  copy  comes  to  light  is  responsible  for  these 
finds.  Recently  the  newspapers  of  the  country  carried  the 
story  of  a certain  lawyer  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  has  treasured 
one  of  these  signed  copies  through  many  years  under  the 
belief  that  it  took  rank  as  one  of  America’s  most  valuable 
documents,  “to  be  preserved  along  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 
We  can  agree  that  the  value  of  the  original  is  beyond  price, 
and  that  it  should  be  preserved  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  historic  documents,  but  the  fact  that  the  original  draft  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  Col.  Charles  Marshall,  who 
was  General  Lee’s  Chief  of  Staff,  is  evidence  that  these 
“findings”  are  but  copies,  even  though  they  are  valuable 
papers.  The  following  letter  from  a son  of  Colonel  Marshall 
explains  the  situation  fully.  He  says: 

“ My  attention  was  directed  to-day  to  an  article  republished 
from  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

“The  article  deals  with  the  discovery  in  the  hands  of  an 
unnamed  attorney  in  Louisville  of  the  original  of  General 
Lee’s  Farewell  Address  to  his  troops,  General  Orders  No. 
9,  of  April  10,  1865. 

“As  we  have  in  our  possession  the  original  General  Orders 
No.  9,  in  the  handwriting  of  my  father  and  signed  in  the 
handwriting  of  General  Lee,  I was  naturally  interested  by  the 
article  referred  to  above. 

“My  father  often  told  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
order  was  prepared  and  published,  and  I will  repeat  them  here 
for  your  information.  Under  the  instructions  of  General 
Lee  he  prepared  the  order  and  took  it  to  General  Lee  for  his 
signature.  General  Lee  signed  the  order,  which  contains  an 
interlineation  which  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  copies  re- 
ferred to  hereafter. 

“According  to  my  recollection  of  what  my  father  said,  the 
order  wes  then  copied  and  sent  to  corps  commanders,  who  in 
turn  copied  it  and  S2nt  it  to  division  commanders,  who  in  turn 
copied  it  and  sent  it  to  brigade  commanders,  who  in  turn 
copied  it  and  sent  it  to  regimental  commanders,  who  copied 
it  and  delivered  it  to  captains  of  companies,  by  whom  it  was 
read  to  the  men  in  the  company  streets.  A number  of  these 
copies  were  brought  to  General  Lee  for  his  autograph  signa- 
ture, and  in  an  unknown  number  of  cases  he  attached  his 
signature  to  the  copies.  The  paper  referred  to  in  the  edition 
of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  of  January  19,  1928,  is  the 
first  one  of  these  papers  purporting  to  be  in  my  father’s  hand- 
writing, although  several  have  turned  up  which  were  not  in 
my  father’s  handwriting,  although  bearing  the  genuine  signa- 
ture of  General  Lee. 

“I  would  be  interested  to  know,  whether  the  paper  in  the 
possession  of  the  Louisville  attorney  contains  the  interlinea- 
tion referred  to  above.  Naturally  none  of  the  copies  contains 
this  interlineation. 

“For  information  with  respect  to  the  paper  in  our  pos- 
session, I refer  you  to  the  closing  chapter  of  ‘An  Aide-de-Camp 
to  General  Lee,’  being  the  papers  of  Col.  Charles  Marshall, 
edited  and  published  this  year  by  General  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice. 

“ 1 am  writing  this  letter  with  no  desire  to  become  involved 
in  a controversy  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  but  you 
may  make  such  use  of  the  letter  as  you  see  fit. 

J.  Markham  Marshall.” 


GOV.  ALEXANDER  SPOTSWOOD,  OF  VIRGINIA 

BY  JOSEPH  R.  HAW,  HAMPTON,  VA. 

The  very  interesting  article  in  the  January  Veteran,  by 
Mrs.  William  Lyne,  on  the  “Culture  of  the  Old  South,”  does 
an  unintentional  injustice  to  the  memory  of  one  of  Virginia’s 
best  colonial  governors  in  the  statement  that  Lord  Spotswood 
"thanked  God  in  Colonial  times  that  there  were  no  public 
schools  in  Virginia.” 

It  was  not  Governor  Spotswood,  but  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
in  his  report  of  1670,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “What  course 
is  taken  about  instructing  the  people,”  who,  after  saying  that 
every  man  according  to  his  ability  instructed  his  own  chil- 
dren, said:  "But  I thank  God  that  there  are  no  free  schools 
nor  printing,  and  I hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years; 
for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects 
into  the  world,  and  printing  has  developed  them.” 

Alexander  Spotswood,  governor  of  Virginia,  1710—23,  was 
directly  opposed  in  his  policy  as  to  education  to  the  spiteful 
Berkeley.  He  was  very  active  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
especially  solicitous  for  William  and  Mary  College. 

It  was  Governor  Spotswood  who,  in  1716,  made  the  ex- 
cursion with  a party  of  gallant  horsemen  up  to  and  over  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  created  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,  presenting  to  each  one  of  his  party 
who  could  prove  that  he  swore  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  on 
the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  a small  gold  horseshoe  set  with 
precious  stones.  An  interesting  novel  has  been  written 
founded  on  this  trip. 


WHEN. 

When  sounds  the  trumpet, 

And  the  blest  arise, 

*1  shall  want  to  wear, 

In  paradise, 

My  old  gray  jacket, 

That  all  may  see 
I fought  for  the  right 
Under  General  Lee. 

When  reveille 

Will  be  heard  no  more, 

And  tents  are  struck 
• On  a greener  shore, 

On  my  breast  let 

The  Cross  of  Honor  be, 

To  prove  I’ve  served 
Under  R.  E.  Lee. 

When  taps  is  blown, 

And  for  me  “All’s  well!” 

I want  to  give  just 
One  rebel  yell, 

That  all  may  hear 
And  know  and  see 
I’m  one  of  the  men 
Of  Marse  Bob  Lee. 

When  furlough  ends, 

And  at  God’s  command, 

With  the  ranks  in  gray 
I take  my  stand — 

The  Confederate  flag 
Shall  wave  o’er  me 
While  I salute 

Our  Chieftain,  Lee l 

— Sally  Washington  Maupin,  Fourth  Vice  President,  Mary- 
land Division,  V.  D.  C. 
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MA  TTHE  W FONT  A INE  MATJR\. 

A Biography  by  Charles  L.  Lewis.* 

REVIEWED  BY  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS. 

It  is  fitting  that  a definitive  and  modern  biography  of  this 
son  of  the  United  States  Navy  should  be  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Naval  Institute.  In  orderly  and  philosophical 
fashion,  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  greatest  scientist  of  the 
New  World  are  here  set  forth. 

Should  anyone  question  the  superlative  summary  thus 
ascribed  to  Maury  by  the  reviewer,  when  such  preeminence 
is  not  considered  by  the  biographer,  let  the  skeptic  suggest 
any  other  American  who  accomplished  as  much  in  the  sphere 
of  science  and  in  the  promotion  of  human  knowledge  and 
welfare.  The  claim,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  not  as  a 
dictum  accepted  as  final  even  by  its  proponent,  but  as  an 
idea  to  be  thought  over  for  the  purpose  of  dispassionate  com- 
parison, followed  by  confirmation  or  rejection. 

By  way  of  stimulating  inquiry,  it  may  be  asked  if  any  other 
American  has  created,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  a new  de- 
partment of  science?  Maury  has  been  called  “the  Humboldt 
of  the  New  World”;  and  Humboldt  himself  declared  that 
Maury’s  development  of  oceanography  entitled  him  to  this 
rare  distinction.  Again,  what  scientist  anywhere  ever  earned 
a more  notable  soubriquet  than  the  “ Pathfinder  of  the  Seas?  ” 
There  may  be  other  American  scientists  entitled  to  equal  or 
higher  rank  among  the  immortals,  but  the  reviewer  cannot 
recall  their  names. 

It  would  seem  enough  for  one  man  to  have  led  the  way  in 
charting  the  currents  and  trade  winds  throughout  the  seven 
seas,  so  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
man  could  definitely  harness  them  for  his  purposes;  yet 
Maury  did  this  and  more;  he  set  forth  the  nature  and  offices 
of  these  winds  and  currents,  charted  the  ocean  bottom,  and 
explained  the  mighty  functions  of  the  tiniest  animalculae  and 
of  their  amazing  creations  under  water.  It  was  he  who  showed 
where  the  ocean  cable  might  be  laid — in  the  picturesque  at- 
tribution of  Cyrus  Field,  he  illuminated  the  path  for  the 
lightning  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Maury’s  articles  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  founding  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy;  and  he;  more  than  anyone  else,  was  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  meteorological  observations  which,  being 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  our  present  Weather  Bureau, 
may  be  said  to  have  led  to  the  creation  of  that  highly  im- 
portant department  of  the  Federal  government. 

Finally,  in  this  partial  enumeration  of  his  major  achieve- 
ments, it  may  be  added  that  Maury  received  more  decor- 
ations, medals,  degrees,  honors,  and  offers  from  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world  than  any  other  American 
scientist.  Possibly  the  only  other  person  to  excel  him  in  the 
number  of  decorations  bestowed  upon  him  is  our  own  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh,  youthful  aviator  of  almost  magic  skill  and  the 
ambassador  extraordinary  of  international  good  will.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  detracting  one  iota  from  all  that  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh so  justly  merits  to  say  the  latter  has  not  essayed  to  be 
a master  mind  in  the  field  of  scientific  discovery. 

While  a certain  element  of  officialdom  in  his  own  country 
was  doing  everything  possible  to  blacken  Maury’s  reputation 
and  obscure  his  achievements  before,  during,  and  after  an 
unhappy  sectional  conflict,  the  leading  nations  of  the  world 
seized  every  opportunity  to  do  honor  to  this  Amercan 
genius.  Their  governments  and  scientific  societies  offered 
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him  everything  he  could  reasonably  wish  to  pursue  his  studies 
on  his  own  terms.  Yet  Maury,  patriot  as  well  as  genius,  re- 
fused the  highest  emoluments  Europe  had  to  offer  in  order  to 
continue  to  serve  his  country. 

Lest  we  be  too  harsh  with  respect  to  Federal  officials  and 
the  not  unnatural,  but  too-long  persistent  sectional  prejudices 
accentuated  by  armed  conflict,  it  should  also  be  recorded,  in 
all  fairness,  that  Maury  was  handicapped  during  the  War 
between  the  States  by  the  prejudices  and  opposition  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  who,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  appears  to  have  influenced  President  Davis.  It  is 
interesting  to  conjecture  what  Maury  might  have  achieved 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  but  for  this  distrust.  It  was 
Maury  who  pointed  the  way  to  the  most  successful  methods 
for  the  defense  of  the  sea  coast;  so  that  the  overpowering 
strength  of  hostile  sea  power  would  have  been  offset  by  a 
force,  then  unknown  to  naval  warfare.  However,  his  plans 
were  not  supported,  for,  by  a strange  coincidence,  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  had,  in  the  United  States  Congress,  been 
connected  with  the  opposition  that  Maury  faced  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Hence,  indignant  Southerners  are  under 
a certain  burden  of  restraint  in  censuring  the  detractions  and 
neglect  accorded  Maury  in  the  North;  but,  happily,  all  good 
Americans  can  now  forget  the  differences  of  the  past  and  begin 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  according  his  name  its  proper  promi- 
nence in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Those  who  have  refused 
to  give  Maury  a niche  in  the  “Hall  of  Fame”  would  do  well  to 
dishonor  themselves  no  longer,  lest  the  American  people  re- 
fuse to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  that  connection!  The 
prejudices  of  past  epochs  must  not  govern  present  judgments. 
Only  in  the  past  few  days,  the  reviewer  was  informed  that  the 
greatest  of  the  British  steamboat  lines  sets  aside  its  best  ac- 
commodations for  members  of  Maury’s  family,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  fact  that  his  discoveries  have  saved  the 
commerce  of  the  world  more  than  the  worth  of  all  the  vessels 
now  upon  the  seas.  And  yet,  alas!  for  the  judgment  of  sup- 
posedly philosophical  scientific  societies,  when  swayed  by 
passion,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  had  the  hardihood 
to  declare  in  1864  that  the  findings  of  Maury’s  Sailing  Direc- 
tions, world-famous  as  a guidebook  of  nautical  science,  con- 
tained “but  little  that  is  practically  useful”!  Can  there  be 
found  a more  amazing  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  pettiness  in 
high  places?  Nevertheless,  while  this  judgment  may  excite 
universal  derision  to-day,  the  miasma  of  its  prejudice  has 
probably  kept  the  name  of  Maury  from  inclusion  among  the 
scores  of  names  emblazoned  among  the  marble  colonnades 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  is  well  to  close  with  these  words  from  the  volume  under 
review,  italics  inserted:  “For  many  years  repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  erect  an  adequate  monument  to  Maury. 
Immediately  after  Maury’s  death,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rear 
Admiral  Marin  H.  Jansen,  of  Holland,  some  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  building  of  a lighthouse  on  the  Rocas  Banks  near 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  as  a fitting  memorial  to  the  great  ocean- 
ographer. But  the  plan  did  not  succeed,  as  foreign  geographic 
societies  wished  the  movement  to  originate  in  America,  and  this 
country,  when  approached  on  the  matter,  was  found  unsym- 
pathetic toward  the  undertaking." 

After  reading  the  story  of  the  Brussels  conference  of  1853, 
which  was  called  into  being  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  re- 
viewer wonders  if  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  this 
was  the  only  conference  where  all  the  maritime  nations  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  order  to  carry  out  a special  system  of  philo- 
sophical research.  At  the  suggestion  of  a mere  lieutenant  in 
the  American  Navy,  they  came  together;  and  it  was  this  young 
lieutenant  who  interpreted  their  findings  and  produced  re- 
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suits  that  surprised  the  fondest  imaginings  of  the  assembled 
statesmen,  scientists,  and  leaders  in  the  world  trade  and 
commerce.  If,  in  future  ages,  the  League  of  Nations  will 
have  proved  the  means  for  preventing  war,  that,  and  that 
alone,  would  be  a greater  achievement  to  the  credit  of  an 
American  philosopher,  who  also  was  a son  of  old  Virginia, 
mother  of  States  as  well  as  of  statesmen. 

This  contribution  to  American  biography  should  do  much 
further  to  rend  the  veil  of  past  prejudice  and  of  present  ig- 
norance, to  the  end  that  the  truth  may  be  revealed  and  honor 
accorded  to  whom  honor  is  due. 


COL.  JOHN  W.  INZER,  OF  ALABAMA. 

A beloved  and  distinguished  son  of  Alabama  passed  to  his 
reward  with  the  death  of  Col.  John  W.  Inzer  at  his  home  in 
Ashville,  Ala.,  on  the  2nd  of  January.  He  lived  to  the  ripe 
age  of  ninety-four  years,  lacking  one  week,  active  almost  to 
the  last,  and  he  had  given  much  service  to  humanity  in  his 
long  life.  He  was  a member  of  the  State  Secession  Convention, 
which  met  in  Montgomery  in  1861,  the  youngest  member  and 
the  last  survivor.  He  was  an  outstanding  figure,  too,  in  the 
trying  times  of  reconstruction,  and  helped  to  build  up  the 
life  of  his  commonwealth  upon  the  ashes  of  disaster.  He 
served  his  State  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  and  in  its  legis- 
lative halls  aided  in  its  constructive  work;  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  cause  of  education  and  in  caring  for  the  State’s 
helpless  dependents.  Though  he  retired  some  years  ago  from 
active  participation  in  affairs,  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  issues 
of  the  day  and  enjoyed  the  contact  with  friends  and  former 
associates  in  a mental  alertness  which  was  strong  to  the  last. 

John  Washington  Inzer  was  the  name  given  to  the  only 
son  of  Henry  White  and  Phoebe  Reid  Inzer,  born  January  9, 
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1834,  on  a farm  near  Lawrenceville,  in  Gwinnett  County,  Ga. 
His  parents  were  originally  from  South  Carolina.  One  of  his 
three  sisters  is  still  living,  in  her  ninety-seventh  year,  now  a 
resident  of  Colorado. 

John  Inzer  worked  on  the  farm  and  in  the  blacksmith  shop 
while  getting  his  education  in  the  rural  schools  near  Lawrence- 
ville, Ga.,  and  graduated  from  the  Gwinnetr  Institute  in 
1852.  He  then  taught  school  for  a year,  and  removed  to 
Talladega,  Ala.,  in  1854,  and  began  the  study  of  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  there  and  began  his  practice  of  law  at 
Ashville,  Ala.,  in  January,  1856,  and  his  law  practice  there 
covered  a period  of  over  sixty  years,  he  having  retired  from 
active  practice  in  1920.  He  was  holding  the  office  of  judge  in 
St.  Clair  County  when,  in  December,  1860,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Alabama  Secession  Convention  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
and  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  that  august  body. 
Though  he  voted  against  secession,  when  the  ordinance  was 
passed,  he  signed  it  and  pledged  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
cause,  and  immediately  took  steps  for  entering  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy.  His  war  record  began  with  his  enlisting  as 
a private  in  the  9th  Alabama  Battalion;  he  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant  of  Company  L,  18th  Alabama  Infantry,  which 
was  reorganized  in  1863  as  the  9th  Alabama  Battalion,  and 
he  was  made  captain  of  Company  G;  two  weeks  later  he 
was  promoted  to  major,  and  when  the  58th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment was  completed,  with  Col.  Bush  Jones  commanding, 
Major  Inzer  was  made  its  lieutenant  colonel.  Later  the 
32nd  and  38th  Regiments  were  consolidated,  with  the  field 
officers  of  the  38th  in  charge. 

Colonel  Inzer  participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Hoover’s 
Gap,  Beech  Grove,  McLemore’s  Cove,  Chickamauga,  Chat- 
tanooga, Lookout  Mountain,  and  Missionary  Ridge,  being 
with  the  armies  in  Tennessee.  On  November  25,  1863,  while 
preparing  for  a charge,  he  was  captured  at  Missionary  Ridge 
and  taken  to  Johnson’s  Island,  Lake  Erie,  and  remained 
there  until  released  in  1865. 

Returning  to  Alabama  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
recuperating  at  Cooke  Springs,  his  health  having  become 
impaired  by  prison  life,  when  he  was  notified  of  his  appoint- 
ment by  Governor  Parson  as  Probate  Judge  of  St.  Clair 
County.  This  was  in  August,  1865,  and  feeling  that  he 
should  be  elected  by  the  people,  he  resigned  in  October, 
then  in  May,  1866,  stood  for  election,  receiving  a majority 
greater  than  the  vote  for  both  opponents.  He  was  removed 
from  this  office  by  the  military  authorities  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  fought  in  the  Southern  army,  was  disloyal  to 
the  Federal  government,  and  he  was  also  disbarred  from 
voting.  In  1870  he  was  elected  as  a delegate  to  the  first 
Democratic  convention  of  Alabama  after  the  war,  and  while 
many  white  citizens  were  disbarred  from  voting;  and  up  to 
1890  he  served  several  terms  in  the  House  and  Senate  of 
Alabama,  representing  St.  Clair  and  several  other  counties. 
He  was  in  the  famous  convention  of  1875,  when  Alabama 
was  restored  to  the  citizens  of  that  State.  He  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Sixteenth  Judicial  Circuit  at  its  creation  in  1907, 
by  Governor  Comer,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to 
that  judgeship  without  opposition.  Four  governors  of  the 
State  honored  him  with  appointments  as  brigadier  general 
of  the  7th  Brigade,  Alabama  Militia. 

In  August,  1866,  Judge  Inzer  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Pope,  of  Shelby  County,  Ala.,  and  they  lived  at  Ash- 
ville in  a beautiful  spirit  of  companionship  which  lacked  but  a 
few  days  of  being  fifty-five  years.  A son  and  two  daughters 
completed  the  happy  family  circle,  and  they  survive  him,  with 
eleven  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 
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Judge  Inzer  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for  twenty  years,  and 
had  held  other  important  positions  in  the  Church  work;  a 
Mason,  serving  as  Worshipful  Master  and  treasurer  of  his 
lodge  for  many  years.  His  death  was  widely  commented 
upon  by  the  press  of  his  State,  by  which  he  was  recognized 
and  appreciated  as  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  his 
generation,  honored  and  beloved  wherever  known,  ever  de- 
pendable as  a loyal  patriot,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
his  State  and  the  betterment  of  its  citizenship. 


COMMANDER  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT , U.  C.  V. 

The  death  of  Gen.  Edgar  D.  Taylor,  Commander  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  which 
occurred  at  his  home  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  27th  of  Jan- 
uary, has  removed  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  ranks  of 
Confederate  veterans,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  been  promi- 
nently identified.  General  Taylor  was  one  of  those  young 
boys  who  became  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was  but 
fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  enlisted  in  1863,  becoming  a 
member  of  Company  G,  of  Henley’s  Battalion,  in  the  local 
defense  troops  commanded  by  Col.  John  McAnerny,  and 
he  had  an  active  part  in  defending  Richmond  from  Dahlgren’s 
raiders  in  March,  1864;  then  served  to  the  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox. 

General  Taylor  was  born  at  Poplar  Grove,  the  family 
home  in  Accomac  County,  Va.,  on  August  21,  1848,  and  be- 
came a resident  of  Richmond  at  the  age  of  eleven.  After 
the  war  he  was  connected  with  the  drug  company  of  R.  W. 
Powers,  later  becoming  a partner  in  the  firm,  and  then 
president  of  the  company,  which  is  now  the  Taylor-Powers 
Company.  His  connection  with  the  firm  was  active  up  to 
the  time  of  his  serious  illness,  which  came  upon  him  last 
September.  At  one  time  he  was  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists  Association. 

Always  devoted  to  Confederate  interests,  General  Taylor 
was  known  for  his  activity  in  behalf  of  his  Confederate  com- 
rades. He  was  Past  Commander  of  the  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  of 
Richmond,  and  for  four  years  had  served  as  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department,  following  his 
term  as  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff  under  Command- 
er in  Chief,  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Literary  Society  of  Richmond,  under  which  the  Confederate 
Museum  is  conducted,  and  the  flag  over  the  Museum  hung 
at  half  mast  until  after  his  funeral.  For  many  years  he  made 
the  arrangements  for  veterans  at  the  Confederate  Home  to 
attend  the  general  reunions,  and  in  every  way  possible 
ministered  to  their  comfort  and  welfare. 

General  Taylor  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being 
Miss  Emma  Cottrell,  and  the  second  marriage  was  to  a 
daughter  of  Col.  H.  D.  Whitcomb,  a prominent  engineer, 
who  also  preceded  him  in  death.  He  is  survived  by  five 
nieces  and  a nephew. 

The  Richmond  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  which  his  wife  was 
a member,  and  with  which  he  had  been  identified  in  its  good 
work,  passed  memorial  resolutions  expressing  “profound 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  a valued  and  honored  friend,”  and  paid 
him  this  tribute: 

“A  loyal  and  devoted  Confederate  veteran,  General  Taylor 
gave  generously  of  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  means  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  cause  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  for  the 
welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  aged  and  impoverished 
veterans. 


GEN.  EDGAR  D.  TAYLOR. 


“Richmond  Chapter  recalls  with  especial  appreciation 
General  Taylor’s  kindness  and  consideration  of  our  veterans 
in  the  Confederate  Home.  His  greatest  pleasure  was  in 
bringing  happiness  into  their  lives,  and  through  his  efforts 
and  able  assistance  the  management  has  secured  transporta- 
tion for  them  to  attend  the  reunions,  special  cars,  and  every 
comfort  being  provided  for  them. 

“As  Adjutant  General  under  Gen.  Julian  Carr,  and  as 
Commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department, 
U.  C.  V.,  he  has  left  an  enduring  record  as  a capable  and 
faithful  officer. 

“With  his  devoted  wife,  a beloved  member  of  Richmond 
Chapter,  General  Taylor  gave  long  and  laborious  service  in 
the  work  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Association. 

“In  recognition  of  his  generous  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  this  and  other  activities  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  Richmond  Chapter  conferred  upon  him  honorary 
membership.  His  record  was  filled  in,  and  it  is  filed  with 
other  records  of  the  Chapter  in  the  Confederate  Museum. 

“The  members  of  this  Chapter  will  miss  his  bright  smile 
and  cheerful  greeting,  and  will  ever  cherish  the  memory  of 
one  whose  heart  and  hand  always  responded  to  the  call  of  duty. 

“Committees:  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bolling,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Blen- 
ner,  Mrs.  Meta  Randolph  Turpin.”  , 


MEMORIES  OF  LONG  AGO. 

BY  MRS  LIZZIE  REDWOOD  GOODE,  DALLAS  CHAPTER,  U.  D.  C. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I read  the  Confederate 
Veteran,  for  it  brings  back  memories  of  the  past  so  sacred 
to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  living  at  that  time  or  of 
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giving  a helping  and  willing  hand  during  that  most  “cruel 
war.”  It  is  during  my  lonely  moments  that  I indulge  in  the 
pleasure  of  reading  back  numbers.  It  is  like  meeting  old 
friends  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.”  On  looking  over  several  back 
issues  this  morning,  I came  across  one  which  contained  pic- 
tures and  sketches  of  the  Commanders  of  U.  C.  V.  Depart- 
ments that  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  as  one  con- 
tained data  of  which  I was  perfectly  familiar. 

Some  time  back  Gen.  R.  A.  Miller,  Commander  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  was  relating  to 
me  some  account  of  his  record  during  the  sixties,  and  told 
that  he  was  wounded  and  sent  to  the  hospital  in  Richmond, 
I immediately  asked:  "Which  one?”  He  replied:  “Jackson.” 
This  became  more  interesting,  and  another  question  was 
rapidly  fired  back:  “Which  ward?”  “0,  I was  suffering  too 
much  pain  to  know  where  I was,”  he  replied.  I then  told 
him  my  mother  had  charge  of  the  first  ward  of  the  Jackson 
Hospital,  and  Mrs.  Hove  (whose  husband  was  a near  relative 
of  Patrick  Henry)  was  assistant  matron,  Dr.  Conti  assistant 
surgeon.  General  Miller  then  said:  “I  was  transferred  to 
the  Winder  Hospital."  “Yes,”  I said,  “not  far  off,  both  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  beautiful  Hollywood  Cemetery. 
Miss  Emily  Mason  (a  schoolmate  of  -my  mother’s  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.)  was  in  charge  of  Winder  Hospital.”  General  Miller 
then  said:  “All  I remember  of  that  hospital  was  a lady  who 
would  come  and  pick  the  banjo  and  sing  so  sweetly  about  the 
bug  sitting  on  the  potatoe  vine,  and  I would  give  anything  if 
I could  remember  her  name.”  “Now,”  I replied,  “I  am  not 
only  going  to  correct  you,  but  will  give  the  lady’s  name.  It 
was  not  a banjo,  but  a guitar  that  she  played,  and  it  was 
Mrs.  Rowland  (a  sister  of  Miss  Emily  Mason)  who  sang  so 
sweetly  for  you.”  He  slapped  his  hands  on  his  knees  and  said: 
“That’s  it!  That’s  it.” 

Mrs.  Rowland  was  the  mother  of  Miss  Kate  Mason  Row- 
land, who  was  afterwards  a noted  writer  of  Virginia. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  said,  “You  are  too  young  to  have 
known  anything  about  the  war,”  but  it  is  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  I can  correct  and  aid  my  comrades  in  their  reminis- 
cences. 

In  the  same  number  of  . the  Veteran  there  was  another 
article  that  attracted  my  attention,  the  picture  of  Gen. 
Edgar  D.  Taylor  with  his  record  of  service  written  under- 
neath, as  follows:  Troops  for  Local  Defense,  which  was  later 
the  3rd  Regiment  Troops  for  Local  Defense,  commanded  by 
Col.  John  McAnerny.  He  had  an  active  part  in  defending 
Richmond  from  Dahlgren’s  raiders,  March  1,  1864.” 

Well  do  I remember  Dahlgren’s  raid  around  Richmond  for 
the  purpose,  so  it  was  said,  of  capturing  President  Davis. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I give  my  personal  knowledge  of  these 
brave  volunteers  for  Local  Defense  of  Richmond. 

Richmond,  at  that  time,  was  almost  entirely  unprotected. 
It  was  upon  these  volunteers  that  the  citizens  of  Richmond 
(I  was  one  of  them)  had  to  depend  for  protection  from  Dahl- 
gren’s raiders  and  others.  The  clerical  work  of  the  different 
departments  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Davis  was  carried 
on  by  young  men  not  physically  able  for  military  service, 
convalescents,  ladies,  and  young  boys. 

In  the  War  Department  was  the  Quartermaster  General’s 
office  with  the  following  officers:  A.  R.  Lawton,  Quartermaster 
General;  Major  Alexander,  A.  A.  Q.  M.;  Major  Bailey  and 
Captain  Lester.  I write  especially  of  this  department  as  I 
was  connected  with  it  as  recorder  of  official  correspondence 
for  General  Lawton,  whose  duty  it  was  to  furnish  transporta- 
tion and  supplies  to  the  troops.  It  was  my  duty  to  record 
correspondence  of  General  Lawton  and  Major  Alexander, 
and  to  direct  and  stamp  these  letters  and  give  to  Anderson, 


our  faithful  and  reliable  negro  janitor,  for  mailing  in  the  next 
square.  I mention  these  facts  that  my  many  Confederate 
friends  may  see  I was  in  a position  to  know  about  those 
“Troops  for  Local  Defense.”  In  the  Quartermaster  General’s 
office  we  had  an  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  body  of  coworkers. 
When  Dahlgren  with  his  raiders  threatened  the  safety  of 
Richmond,  it  was  our  coworkers  from  the  governmental  de- 
partments and  young  boys  of  the  city  who  volunteered  their 
services  to  “hold  the  fort”  against  these  raiders. 

Well  do  I remember  the  excitement  this  raid  caused  in  our 
office  and  the  hurried  preparations  of  our  force  going  from 
the  office.  The  leave  taking  was  a sad  event,  especially  as 
there  were  "cases”  with  some  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  office. 
To  these  volunteers  on  this  occasion  all  honor  and  credit  is 
due.  I feel  I would  be  recreant  in  my  gratitude  were  I not 
to  give  the  names  of  the  volunteers  going  from  the  Quarter- 
master General’s  office.  It  is  with  pleasure  I pay  to  them  this 
little  tribute.  The  names  are  as  follows:  William  H.  B.  Tay- 
lor, Richmond;  Willie  Peachey,  Williamsburg  (my  father’s 
native  home);  William  Rind  and  James  Rind  (two  brothers), 
Washington,  D.  C.;  George  Eddy,  Willie  Sinclair,  Portsmouth; 
Dr.  Wickingo,  Norfolk;  and,  I believe,  young  Bascom  Har- 
wood, of  Richmond,  also  joined.  Then  there  was  my  young 
cousin,  Harry  Redwood,  of  Baltimore,  who  volunteered  as  a 
boy  from  Richmond.  Harry  (later  called  Henry)  lived  for 
many,  many  years  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  died  there  several 
years  ago. 

Being  perfectly  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  those 
“Troops  for  Local  Defense,”  it  was,  therefore,  a pleasure  to 
see  from  Gen.  Edgar  D.  Taylor’s  record  that  he  was  also  one 
of  those  young  boys  who  volunteered  for  the  defense  of  Rich- 
mond from  Dahlgren 's  raiders.  I was  glad  to  know  that  he 
was  in  Henley’s  Battalion,  as  the  Henleys  of  Virginia  are  my 
relatives.  General  Taylor’s  record  shows  his  age  when  he 
volunteered  in  Henley’s  Battalion  to  be  that  of  a you  ng 
boy,  fifteen  years  old,  under  military  age.  Since  the  war  he 
had  been  true  to  his  colors,  to  his  position  as  commander, 
and  to  his  comrades. 

What  a strain  of  sad,  but  pleasant  memories  the  record  of 
General  Taylor’s  service  has  brought  back  to  me  from  the 
“long,  long  ago.” 

Thanks  to  the  Confederate  Veteran  for  publishing  this 
record,  which  has  given  me  much  pleasure. 


THEY  SHALL  RETURN. 

They  shall  return  when  the  wars  are  over, 

When  battles  are  memories  dim  and  far; 

Where  guns  now  stand  shall  be  corn  and  clover, 
Flowers  shall  bloom  where  the  blood  drops  are. 

They  shall  return  with  laughing  faces, 

Limbs  that  are  lithe  and  hearts  new  born; 

Yea,  we  shall  see  them  in  old-home  places, 

Lovelier  yet  in  the  light  of  morn. 

Dream  not  they  die,  though  their  bodies  perish; 
Spirits  like  theirs,  so  free  and  brave, 

Go  on  to  conquer  and  vitally  flourish 
Spite  the  sword  and  grasping  grave. 

They  shall  return  when  the  wars  are  over, 

When  battles  are  memories  dim  and  far; 

Where  guns  now  stand  shall  be  corn  and  clover, 

• Flowers  shall  bloom  where  the  blood  drops  are — 
They  shall  return! 


— J.  Lewis  Milligan. 
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THE  JEFFERSON  DA  VIS  HIGHWA  Y. 

BY  LILITA  LEVER  YOUNGE. 

Swept  by  a vast  tide  of  people, 

Pulsing  to  life’s  strange  song, 

Past  hamlet  and  town  and  steeple, 

The  Highway  winds  along. 

And  gloriously  it  beckons 
Adventurer,  dreamer,  sage, 

To  fortune  and  fame,  nor  reckons 
The  failures  of  youth  or  age. 

But  on,  with  a trend  erratic, 

Past  churchyard,  hearth  side,  and  mart, 

It  sweeps,  with  a joy  ecstatic, 

To  throbbing  of  engine  heart. 

And  what  if  some  step  lag  weary? 

And  what  if  some  heart  be  sad? 

And  what  if  some  soul  droop  weary? 

The  Call  of  the  Road  is  glad! 

O shade  of  a mighty  chieftain, 

With  glance  of  an  eagle  eye, 

Sublime  in  defeat  and  grief — Man 
Of  sorrowful  destiny — 

From  whatever  star  you’re  bending, 

Secure  in  a deathless  fame, 

Wherever  the  road  goes  wending, 

See  blazoned  your  hallowed  name! 

No  longer  Grant’s  batteries  thunder; 

No  longer  the  fields  glow  red; 

Men  breathe  with  a reverent  wonder 
The  names  of  our  Southland’s  dead. 

Jefferson  Davis!  Behold  a glory 
Undimmed  with  the  flight  of  years, 

The  tenderest,  strangest  story 
That  ever  was  dewed  with  tears! 

Where  trail  of  the  vanished  Red  Men 
Once  traversed  the  lovely  land, 

First  blazed  by  the  hands  of  dead  men, 

The  U.  D.  C.  markers  stand. 

And  ever  the  South  shall  cherish, 

And  never  the  South  forget, 

Though  hands  that  have  toiled  shall  perish, 

Her  holiest,  purest  debt! 

This  poem  was  read  by  Mrs.  Younge  at  the  U.  D.  C.  re- 
ception in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Or- 
leans, following  the  announcement  that  the  Louisiana  Divi- 
sion had  won  the  prize  for  the  placing  of  markers  along  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway  in  that  State.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  President  of  the  State  Division,  and  to  Mrs. 
Feeney  Rice,  Director  of  the  Division  Highway  Committee. 
Mrs.  Younge  is  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Chapter,  New  Orleans. 


STATUE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  IN  VICKSBURG 
NATIONAL  PARK. 

“A  typical  American  occasion”  it  was  said  to  be,  the 
dedication  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  statue  on  the  battle  field  of 
Vicksburg,  which  is  now  a part  of  the  Vicksburg  National 
Park.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interesting  exercises,  and  as 
the  crowd  moved  away,  a single  cannon  shot  was  fired  and 
the  strains  of  Dixie  came  from  a nearby  hillside.  And  then, 
as  though  awaiting  that  signal,  a wind  suddenly  whipped 
up  from  the  distant  Mississippi  River  and  the  flags  on  their 
staffs  streamed  triumphantly  in  the  breeze,  with  the  great 
bronze  monument  of  the  great  Southerner  in  between. 

This  tribute  to  the  service  of  Jefferson  Davis  came  just  af- 
ter the  reunion  of  the  Mississippi  Division,  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  October  13,  1927,  as  the  triumphant  close  of  a hap- 
py meeting  of  the  veterans  of  the  State.  There  were  several 
fine  speakers  on  this  occasion,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Harris  Dickson,  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  who  also  ex- 
tolled the  administrative  ability  of  Mr.  Davis,  not  only  in  his 
service  to  the  Confederacy,  but  also  as  Secretary  of  War  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  office  he  gave  such  notable  service. 
Maj.  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham,  U.  S.  A.,  was  there  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  government,  and  as  the  son  of  one  who 
served  as  a commarider  in  the  Confederate  army  he,  too,  paid 
tribute  to  the  South’s  model  leader.  Other  tributes  were 
given  by  John  Sharp  Williams,  orator  of  the  day,  and  Senator 
Hubert  D.  Stephens,  of  Mississippi. 

Preceding  the  unveiling,  there  was  a parade  through  the 
streets  of  Vicksburg,  in  which  Confederate  veterans,  Legion- 
naires, and  citizens  participated,  with  music  by  several  bands. 

In  presenting  the  monument  to  the  national  government, 
Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams,  “the  sage  of  Cypress  Grove,” 
and  former  U.  S.  Senator,  paid  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Davis  in 
an  eloquent  address,  which  is  here  given  in  part: 

“Somebody  has  said  that  the  sublimest  spectacle  which  can 
be  presented  by  man  to  humanity  is  that  of  a ‘great  man 
greatly  falling  with  a falling  State.’  Surely  it  may  be  said 
with  historic  truth  that  Jefferson  Davis  presented  this  picture 
to  his  beloved  Southland  and  to  the  world.  Whatever  faults 
of  temperament  or  policy  critics  may  find  in  him,  he  indu- 
bitably possessed  the  virtues  of  sincerity,  loyalty  to  friends, 
principles,  and  a cause;  courage  to  endeavor;  fortitude  to 
bear  defeat  and  suffering;  unvarying  truthfulness  and  self- 
devotion.  If  these  be  the  cardinal  and  foundation  virtues 
for  man  to  possess  or  to  admire  in  other  men  during  this 
earthly  existence,  as  I think  they  are,  they  were  all  intact  in 
Mr.  Davis. 

“The  Southern  Confederacy  had  but  one  President.  That 
‘storm-cradled  nation  that  rose  and  fell’  itself  went  down 
in  ruin  and  ashes,  and  seemingly  ‘its  people’s  hopes  were 
dead’  even  before  the  expiration  of  the  six-year  term  of  office 
of  that  ‘one  chosen  one.’  There  is  nothing  in  the  character 
or  bearing  of  that  one  for  any  son  of  the  South,  or  of  the 
North,  to  be  ashamed  of.  There  are  many  things  in  him,  as 
in  the  history  of  that  short  and  bloody  struggle,  on  both  sides, 
for  all  sons  of  both  sections  to  commemorate  as  glorious  and 
as  worthy  of  the  American  people  at  their  best. 

“It  is  harder  for  the  successful  majority  of  a people,  once 
divided  into  angry  and  warring  parts,  to  do  justice  to  the 
political  leaders  of  the  defeated  minority  than  it  is  to  praise 
its  military  and  naval  heroes. 

"The  genius  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  nobility  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  have  long  since  received  unstinted  praise  from  former 
foes,  as  from  all  the  world.  Even  Raphael  Semmes,  after 
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deep  and  loud  cursing,  has  had  justice  done  his  enterprise  and 
intelligence  as  a ‘sailorman.’ 

“Justice  is  beginning  to  be  done  by  Northern  writers  to  the 
character,  ability,  and  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  his  antagonistic  heredity  and  environment  con- 
sidered, has  done  it  nobly  well.  Captain  Schaff,  of  the 
Northern  army,  in  his  ‘Life  and  Personality  of  Jefferson 
Davis,’  pays  admiring  tribute  to  him.  The  first  book  to 
come  from  the  North  seeking  to  portray  him  as  he  was,  en- 
titled ‘The  Real  Jefferson  Davis,’  was  written  by  Laudon 
■Knight,  of  Ohio.  It  pays  generous  and  just  tribute  to  his 
private  character  and  public  record. 

“The  Southern  side  of  the  War  between  the  States  is  as 
much  a part  of  the  history  of  our  United  States  as  is  the 
Northern  side  of  it. 

“It  is  a mistake  of  fact  to  say  that  the  Southern  States 
rebelled  against,  or  even  fought  against,  the  United  States. 
The  plain,  palpable,  historical  truth  is  that  two  groups  of  the 
theretofore  united,  then  temporarily  disunited,  and  subse- 
quently reunited  States,  were  at  war  with  one  another.  The 
fact  that,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  battle  and  otherwise, 
the  minority  group  had  perforce  to  assume  for  their  new  union 
a new  name  and  a different  flag  and  that  the  majority  group 
naturally  retained  the  old  name,  has  led  to  the  confusion  of 
ideas  and  of  things. 

“Every  drop  of  blood  inherited  by  Jefferson  Davis,  and  by 
most  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  under  him,  was  of  the  blood 
once  shed,  or  offered  to  be  shed,  for  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  and  the  establishment  of  ‘the  old  union.’  He  had 
himself  been  an  officer  in  its  regular  army  and  later,  during 
the  Mexican  war,  an  officer  in  its  volunteer  army.  He  re- 
tained to  the  day  of  his  death  an  intense  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  ‘the  old  service.’  This  devotion  to  the  old  and 
voluntary  union  of  all  the  States  he  carried  over  to  the  new 
union,  or  Confederation  of  his  part  of  those  States,  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America.  He  became,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  President  of  this  group,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
its  armies  and  officially,  therefore,  one  of  its  soldiers.  Upon 
this  fact  and  his  ante-bellum  army  services  rests  the  claim  to 
erect  here  on  United  States  property  this  monument,  a claim 
generously  accorded  by  the  Federal  government  of  these  States, 
against  the  major  part  of  which  he  had  waged  relentless  war 
in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  minor  part  of  them. 

“He  waged  war  relentless  until  the  fabric  which  he  com- 
manded had  hopelessly  collapsed  and  he  himself  had  become 
a prisoner  of  war.  After  the  first  natural  ebulition  of  war 
passion  and  hate,  he  was  unconfessedly,  but  really,  treated 
as  a prisoner  of  war.  That  is  what  his  release  on  bail  and  the 
final  dismissal  of  the  treason  charge  Against  him  really  meant. 

“ When  helpless  and  shackled,  and  then  only,  did  he  cease 
the  struggle  against  ‘the  stars  in  their  courses,’  and,  like 
Robert  E.  Lee,  also  a prisoner,  though  on  parole,  advised  his 
followers  to  cease  unavailing  resistance  and  to  reconcile 
themselves  as  best  they  might  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
Worthily  had  he  borne  his  part  in  that  brilliant  and  heroic 
Southern  defense.  Most  worthily  did  he  bear  his  part  in 
that  overwhelming  defeat,  worse  than  defeat,  that  collapse 
by  exhaustion  of  all  a people’s  resources,  including  the 
decimation  of  its  man  power. 

“In  every  act  and  thought  he  had  borne  witness  to  the 
eternal  truth  that  ‘it  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than 
not  to  have  loved  at  all,  better  to  have  fought  and  lost  than 
not  to  have  fought  at  all.’  He  had  loved  the  old  union  of  all 
the  States;  he  had  loved  the  new  union  of  that  part  of  the 
States  to  which  his  State  had  adhered;  he  had  performed 
honest,  brave,  brilliant,  and  enduring  service  for  both. 


“In  retirement,  unpardoned  and  not  seeking  pardon,  he 
sought  to  explain  ‘the  why’  and  ‘the  what’  of  it  all  in  order 
that  the  motives  and  deeds  and  sufferings  of  those  he  had 
led  might  become  a part  of  the  understanding  of  the  world; 
nor  is  his  ‘Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government’  a 
book  of  small  value,  either  as  history  or  as  literature,  or  as 
constitutional  law,  though  naturally  written  from  the  view- 
point of  a counsel  for  the  defense. 

“No  ‘generous  soul,’  to  use  a phrase  of  Demosthenes,  'will 
now  deny  that  Jefferson  Davis  is  the  outstanding  American 
instance  in  civil  life  of  ‘a  great  man  greatly  falling  with  a 
falling  State.’  He  was  worthy  to  be  associated  in  his  people’s 
hearts  with  ‘the  sword  of  Lee,’  with  the  military  genius  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  with  the  enduring  fortitude  of  that 
Southern  soldiery  which,  ‘with  tattered  uniforms,  bare  feet, 
and  bright  bayonets  bore  on  their  muskets’  for  four  years 
the  Southern  cause.  He  was  worthy  to  be  associated  in 
history  with  those  other  Americans  who  finally  overwhelmed 
them. 

“He  was  a man  faithful  unto  death.  Indeed,  so  prone  was 
he  never  to  desert  a friend,  a principle,  or  a cause  that  his 
enemies  in  the  South — and  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  had 
bitter,  though  not  many,  enemies  there — gave  to  his  faith- 
fulness the  name  of  ‘obstinacy.’  Even  Landon  Knight  falls 
into  this  error.  Courage  at  its  best  he  had;  physical,  mental, 
political,  and  moral  courage;  courage  of  initiative  to  dare, 
courage  of  fortitude  to  suffer.  For  him  success  did  not  entail 
recklessness,  nor  defeat  despair. 

“He  was  great  as  a soldier.  Buena  Vista  early  illustrated 
it,  and  his  military  counsels  during  the  war,  as  General  Lee 
himself  testified  before  Congress,  confirmed  it.  He  was  a 
great  senator.  He  was  a great  war  secretary.  He  was  at 
times  a great  orator.  Witness  his  farewell  address  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Richmond  speech  near  the 
close  of  the  war,  which  ‘ fired  the  Southern  heart  ’ to  renewed 
effort. 

“In  private  life,  in  all  its  relations,  he  was  as  nearly  blame- 
less as  mere  man  can  be.  Especially  Was  he  so  in  the  difficult 
relation  of  master  and  slave,  the  most  difficult  of  all  relations 
for  the  master.  In  his  justness,  humaneness,  and  con- 
sideration for  his  slaves,  he  was  exemplary.  He  bore  that 
part  of  ‘the  white  man’s  burden’  as  only  the  noble  white 
man  can.  The  Northern  writers,  whom  I have  cited,  all  bear 
witness  to  that,  and  all  here  in  Mississippi  who  knew  him 
knew  that  he  was  ‘a  good  master.’ 

“What  was  in  his  mind — because  it  is  by  what  is  in  a man’s 
mind  that  you  must  judge  him — -what  was,  then,  in  his  mind, 
the  cause  to  which  he  so  stubbornly  sacrificed  his  health  and 
for  which  he  would  so  gladly  have  given  his  life?  Was  it 
slavery?  Then  it  was  indeed  a Tost  cause.’  But  there  are 
in  God’s  providence  no  lost  causes,  permanently  lost,  except 
unfit  causes,  just  as  there  are  in  nature  no  survivals  of  the 
unfit. 

“Was  secession  the  cause?  It  was  the  allegedly  ‘constitu- 
tional remedy’  resorted  to  to  assert  the  cause. 

“Back  of  all  this  loomed  something  else.  Behind  all  the 
talk  about  slavery  as  a condition  and  about  secession  as  a 
remedy,  there  lay  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  men,  and 
even  more  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  women  of  that  gen- 
eration, as  anyone  may  know  who  will  seek  their  feeling 
and  thought  in  their  private  and  public  utterances,  the  cause 
of  white  racial  supremacy. 

“That  was  in  their  souls  the  real  cause,  the  thing  menaced. 
That  cause  it  was,  which  in  the  slave  States  was  thought  mis- 
takenly, as  we  now  know,  to  be  inextricably  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  slavery,  unless  abolition  were  accompanied 
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by  the  deportation  of  the  negro  race,  and  for  that  nobody  was 
ready,  South  or  North.  Deportation  spelled  then  to  Southern 
minds  agricultural  ruin;  to  Northern  minds  national  bank- 
ruptcy. 

“The  cause  of  white  racial  supremacy,  which  was  thought  to 
involve,  and  does  involve,  white  racial  life  itself  is  not  a 
‘lost  cause.’  It  is  a cause  triumphant.  It  was  never  as  safe 
as  now  since  the  Missouri  Compromise  discussion,  which 
Thomas  Jefferson,  himself  an  emancipationist,  said  ‘broke 
upon  his  ears  like  the  alarm  of  a fire  bell  in  the  night.’  What 
war  failed  to  avert,  the  slow  but  sure  processes  of  human 
thought  and  experience,  North  and  South,  under  difficulties 
at  times  seemingly  insuperable,  have  finally  averted;  and 
averted,  let  us  hope,  for  good  and  forever. 

“The  white  man’s  family  life,  his  code  of  social  ethics,  his 
racial  ethics,  his  racial  integrity— in  a word  his  civilization — 
the  destruction  of  which  in  the  slave  States  was  dreaded,  as 
the  involved  racial  result  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  without 
deportation,  are  safe.  All  the  dire  results  which  had  been 
seen  at  our  very  doors  in  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico  have  been  avoided  by  us. 
They  were  averted  because  of  the  shoulder  to  shoulder  touch, 
the  stern  resolution  and  the  discipline  which  four  years  of 
war  and  hardship  had  implanted  in  the  old,  easy-going,  and 
pleasure-loving  Southerners;  because  of  the  respect  for  South- 
ern courage  and  endurance  which  the  war  had  taught  the 
Northern  people  and  because  of  the  sympathy  for  the  South 
in  her  humiliation  and  poverty  under  negro  and  carpetbag 
rule,  a sympathy  which  was  at  last  aroused  in  ‘generous 
souls’  of  late  foes.  How  narrowly  averted  these  dreaded  re- 
sults were  and  how  dangerously  and  long  the  white  man’s 
civilization  was  menaced  in  the  South,  few  now  realize. 

“My  friends,  this  man,  this  Jefferson  Davis,  was  no  pygmy 
among  men;  he  was  a giant. 

“Long  may  this  bronze  endure  as  a memorial  to  him  and  as 
a monument  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  majority  of  a great 
people,  reunited  and  never  again  to  be  disunited,  and  de- 
terminedly oblivious  of  past  hatreds  and  bloody  arbitrament 
of  differences! 

“This  monument  by  the  ‘Father  of  Waters’  in  the  his- 
toric ‘Siege  City’  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  soil  of  his  beloved 
adopted  State,  to  ‘the  greatest  Mississippian,’  can  neither 
add  to  nor  subtract  from  his  fame;  but  it  can  be  and  will  be, 
a witness  of  the  opinion  of  true  men,  that  it  is  not  success  nor 
failure  which  measures  the  worth  of  a man;  but  that  brave 
endeavor,  honest  purpose  persevered  in  and  forgetfulness  of 
self  are  the  essentials  which  fill  the  measure  of  God’s  demand 
and  give  the  standard  for  true  men’s  judgments.  May  such 
ever  be  our  rule  of  final  judgment  of  one  another  in  this 
‘Republic  of  Lesser  Republics,’  consecrated  to  one  flag,  one 
government,  one  civilization,  now  and  forever!” 


OUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 

BY  JOSEPH  R.  HAW,  HAMPTON,  VA. 

The  sketches  of  our  military  surgeons  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Veteran  from  time  to  time  are  very  inter- 
esting and  form  a very  important  part  of  our  war  history. 
What  some  of  them  accomplished  with  the  limited  means  and 
resources  at  hand  deserves  the  praise,  admiration,  and  grati- 
tude of  the  whole  surviving  South. 

There  are  also  others  who,  over  military  age,  remained  at 
home  and  ministered  to  those  who  stayed  at  home  under  most 
trying  circumstances,  in  and  out  of  the  enemy’s  lines  in  the 
war  zones  of  our  beloved  States.  One  of  these,  a most  noble 


patriot,  Dr.  Ezekiel  Starke  Tally,  of  Hanover  County,  Va., 
deserves  special  mention.  Dr.  Tally  was  born  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  near  Cold  Harbor  and  Bethes- 
da  Church,  Hanover  County,  Va.  His  father,  Parson  Tally, 
was  a farmer  and  local  Baptist  preacher.  What  schools  the 
doctor  attended  is  not  known  by  this  writer,  but,  following  the 
custom  of  the  times  in  Virginia,  he  must  have  attended  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  in  Richmond,  or  a medical  college 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  then  practiced  some  time  with 
Dr.  Curtis,  of  Hanover,  under  his  care  and  advice.  Dr. 
Curtis  was  a high-toned,  talented  gentleman,  a brother-in-law 
of  President  John  Tyler,  and  his  influence  on  the  character, 
manners,  and  practice  of  the  young  physician  tended,  in  a 
great  measure,  toward  forming  the  noble  character  which  he 
bore  throughout  his  long  and  strenuous  life. 

In  stature  Dr.  Tally  was  about  medium  height,  good  look- 
ing, and  possessed  of  an  excellent  constitution.  As  I first 
knew  him,  he  was  probably  fifty-five  years  of  age,  or  over,  and 
wore  his  hair,  already  white,  very  long.  He  never  traveled 
otherwise  than  on  horseback,  and  always  trained  his  horse  to 
a gait  to  suit  himself. 

In  the  section  of  the  country  between  the  Chickahominy 
Swamp  and  the  Pamunky  River,  there  is  a community  of  small 
farmers  engaged  in  trucking  for  the  Richmond  market,  about 
ten  miles  distant.  In  the  valley  of  the  Pamunky  there  were 
the  original  land-grant  farmers  owning  large  estates  and  many 
servants.  Dr.  Tally  spent  his  life  in  this  community,  among 
these  people,  his  hospitable  mansion  and  farm  lying  a few 
miles  from  Bethesda  Church  and  the  Pamunky  River. 

Under  the  Virginia  State  law,  before  the  War  between  the 
States,  the  county  court  was  composed  of  a bench  of  magis- 
trates. Dr.  Tally  was  for  some  years  one  of  these  magistrates 
for  the  county  of  Hanover,  and  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  politics  of  the  county,  State,  and  nation.  No  man  was 
more  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  than  Dr.  Tally. 
He  not  only  attended  the  courts  regularly  and  held  his  district 
warrant  tryings,  but  was  ever  ready  to  advise  those  of  his 
patient^  who  were  not  blessed  with  legal  knowledge  or  the 
means  to  employ  an  attorney. 

Being  a devout  Christian,  he  not  only  did  all  in  his  power  to 
heal  their  bodily  ailments,  but  was  ready  to  comfort  them  and 
point  them  to  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  He  never 
refused  to  respond  to  a call,  night  or  day;  whether  from  poor 
of  rich,  black  or  white,  their  claims  on  him  were  the  same. 
When,  in  1860,  the  presidential  election  occurred,  Dr.  Tally, 
with  a large  practice,  in  a prosperous  community,  held  a re- 
sponsible position  of  trust  in  the  affairs  of  the  county,  honored 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  loved  by  many  to 
whom  he  had  been  a friend  and  almost  a father.  His  lot  was 
indeed  worthy  to  be  desired  by  any  citizen. 

Having  voted  the  Breckenridge  Democratic  ticket,  he  en- 
tered with  zeal  into  the  spirit  of  the  war  for  Southern  inde- 
pendence. Two  of  his  sons  were  already  in  the  army,  and  two 
more  were  later  enrolled. 

The  territory  over  which  Dr.  Tally  practiced  was  the  scene 
of  two  of  the  largest  campaigns  of  the  war,  McClellan’s,  in 
1862,  and  Grant’s,  1864.  Over  300,000  men  raided  and  fought 
over  it,  and  some  of  the  largest  battles  of  the  war,  including 
first  and  second  Cold  Harbor,  and  heavy  cavalry  fights  were 
fought  in  it,  leaving  the  country  almost  a desert  and  the  people 
stripped  and  destitute.  In  1862,  his  two  oldest  sons,  John 
Abner  and  Ezekiel,  members  of  Company  I,  15th  Virginia 
Infantry,  Sims’s  Brigade,  Kershaw’s  Division,  were  both 
killed  at  Sharpsburg.  A terrible  blow  to  him,  but  he  bore  it 
with  Christian  fortitude,  went  to  Sharpsburg,  brought  home 
their  remains,  buried  them  with  simple  services  in  the  family 
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burying  ground,  and  continued  his  practice,  healing  the  sick 
and  comforting  those  who  were  bereaved  alike  with  himself. 
In  1864,  by  order  of  General  Grant,  Dr.  Tally  was,  with 
other  citizens,  arrested  and  marched  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
to  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  imprisoned  for  several  weeks  in  a 
stone  casemate  on  the  Rip  Raps  (Fort  Wool),  an  artificial 
island  in  Hampton  Roads.  When  released  from  prison,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  to  find  his  farm  stripped  of  everything 
valuable,  without  a horse  to  ride,  and,  although  past  fifty-five 
and  unaccustomed  to  walking,  he  continued  his  practice,  de- 
pending on  his  patrons  to  send  means  of  transportation  if  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a broken-down  army  horse  or 
mule;  if  not,  he,  with  his  saddlebags  over  his  shoulder,  took 
the  road  afoot 

In  the  winter  of  1864^65,  there  occurred  a most  distressing 
tragedy  in  the  Doctor’s  family  to  add  to  his  already  heavy 
burden  of  bereavement.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Edward  Pol- 
lard, a member  of  the  home  guards,  was  killed  in  a most  das- 
tardly manner.  Mr.  Pollard  was  seated  with  his  wife  and  their 
children  in  the  chamber  at  night,  when  an  unknown  assassin 
pointed  his  rifle  between  the  slats  of  a window  blind  and  fired, 
the  ball  passing  through  Mr.  Pollard’s  body,  striking  the  wall 
over  the  baby’s  crib,  and  dropping  in  the  crib.  The  murderer 
was  never  captured. 

Mrs.  Tally  died,  after  a long  and  distressing  illness,  con- 
fined to  her  bed  most  of  the  time.  His  youngest  son  suffered 
in  prison  with  typhoid  fever,  and  reached  home  some  weeks 
after  the  war  in  very  feeble  health. 

Eastern  Virginia  was  in  a lamentable  condition  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  farms  stripped;  mills  burned;  no  money  to 
pay  the  negro  laborers  who  had,  many  of  them,  returned  to 
their  old  homes  expecting  to  be  employed  by  their  former 
masters.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  cultivation  and  drainage,  ma- 
laria prevailed  to  a great  extent,  and  many  cases  of  sickness 
occurred,  requiring  the  Doctor’s  attention.  As  long  as  he 
could  go,  he  refused  no  call  and  barely  collected  enough  from 
a big  practice  to  support  his  family  in  the  simplest  manner. 
Through  it  all  he  bore  himself  with  courage,  fortitude,  and 
cheerfulness,  never  losing  his  self-respect  and  dignity,  and,  at 
the  end  of  a long  life,  he  died,  leaving  a noble  example  of 
sacrifice  and  service  to  posterity. 


SOLDIERS’  BURYING  GROUND  AT  WELDON,  N.  C. 

BY  MRS.  IDA  WILKINS,  PRESIDENT  JUNIUS  DANIELS  CHAPTER, 
U.  D.  C. 

During  the  War  between  the  States,  the  town  of  Weldon, 
N.  C.,  was  a very  important  point,  owing  to  its  situation 
directly  on  the  line  of  two  important  railroads,  which  here 
crossed  a wooden  bridge  over  the  Roanoke  River  and  were 
the  main  arteries  for  the  transportation  of  both  troops  and 
provisions  from  the  South  to  Richmond  and  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Hence,  thousands  of  Confederate  soldiers 
were  kept  in  and  around  Weldon  at  all  times.  At  first  many 
of  these  soldiers,  unused  to  camp  life,  suffered  from  diseases 
of  various  kinds,  and  many  died.  There  being  no  hospitals 
at  the  time,  the  homes  of  the  citizens  were  opened  to  them, 
and  they  were  nursed  with  loving  care  during  the  winter  of 
1861-62.  A small  wooden  chapel,  a Methodist  church,  the 
only  one  in  Weldon  at  the  time,  was  taken  and  filled  up  by 
the  government  as  a hospital.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged 
and  equipped  as  a regular,  though  only  rough  and  temporary, 
hospital  structure.  Mr.  W.  N.  McGee,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Zouaves,  was  detailed  as  officer  in  charge. 


After  the  many  engagements  around  Richmond,  a num- 
ber of  those  wounded  were  also  brought  here  for  treatment 
until  they  could  be  moved  farther  from  the  front.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  men  died  and  were  buried  on  a 
beautiful  elevation  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  the  “Soldiers’  Burying  Ground.’’  A 
list  of  the  names  of  these  men  was  obtained  by  Mr.  John  K. 
Campbell,  a prominent  citizen  of  the  town,  but  in  no  way 
were  the  graves  numbered  or  marked.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Campbell  died  in  December,  1865,  and  though  this  list  was 
found  among  his  papers,  it  was  not  preserved.  In  the  years 
which  followed,  efforts  were  made  to  restore  and  preserve 
the  graveyard,  but  these  were  ineffectual.  The  land  be- 
longed to  a woman  who  would  not  sell  it  or  permit  its  im- 
provement. In  the  course  of  time,  she,  too,  passed  away  and 
the  land  was  sold  to  uninterested  persons.  The  exact  plot 
of  the  soldiers’  cemetery  came  into  the  hands  of  a highly 
respected  negro,  David  Smith,  who  said  he  had  known  of 
these  men  and  learned  to  love  them,  and  he  would  give  the 
land  to  the  local  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.  The  gift  was  gratefully 
accepted,  the  plot  was  properly  surveyed,  and  the  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  land  was  deeded  to  the  Junius  Daniels 
Chapter  and  properly  recorded.  Then  another  effort  was 
made  to  reclaim  and  beautify  the  place.  The  board  of  county 
commissioners  agreed  to  clean  up  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  place  was  cleared  of  trees  and  undergrowth,  har- 
rowed over,  and  left  in  fairly  good  condition.  As  the 
Chapter  has  no  funds  for  its  upkeep,  the  place  is  gradually 
growing  up  again  and  will  perhaps  never  be  improved, 
though  with  proper  care  and  attention  could  be  made  a beau- 
tiful place. 

This  is  written  with  the  idea  that  it  may  perhaps  reach  the 
eyes  of  some  one  who  remembers  a relative  or  friend  who  died 
in  the  hospital  at  Weldon,  and  the  Chapter  would  be  much 
pleased  to  hear  from  such  an  one  with  the  name  of  the 
soldier,  his  company,  regiment,  etc.  On  securing  such 
names,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chapter  to  place  markers  on 
the  lot. 

(Without  knowing  positively  that  all  the  trees  were  cleared 
from  this  old  burying  ground,  th.e  Veteran  makes  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  make  a point  to  always  preserve  trees  in  such 
places;  just  clear  out  the  underbrush,  and  perhaps  remove 
some  trees  if  they  are  too  thick;  but  trees  and  grass,  and 
perhaps  some  shrubs  here  and  there,  will  make  any  plot 
beautiful  and  restful  to  look  upon,  and  the  little  grave  mark- 
ers are  not  really  necessary.  Just  secure  a list  of  those 
buried  there  and  keep  it  in  a safe  place;  or  perhaps  have  a 
large  bowlder  with  the  names  carved  thereon.  Let’s  make 
these  places  restful  with  shade;  not  lying  out  in  the  broad 
sun  with  rows  and  rows  of  markers  glaring  white.  Think  of 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  trees,  the  restful  color  of  the 
green  grass,  and  the  enjoyment  we  can  have  in  blooming 
shrubs — and  all  this  can  be  had  at  much  less  expense  than 
stone  markers.) 


Pensions. — Of  the  41,994  pensioners  who  died  in  the  fiscal 
year  1927,  16,958  were  civil  war  soldiers  and  20,028  were 
civil  war  widows.  The  net  loss  of  11,781  reduced  the  number 
of  pensioners  from  501,723,  as  of  June  30,  1926,  to  489,942, 
as  of  June  30,  1927,  when  the  roll  comprised  245,860  soldiers, 
236,300  widows,  2,321  minor  children,  899  helpless  children, 
4,211  dependent  fathers,  mothers,  etc.,  and  328  army  nurses, 
in  addition  to  17  widows  of  the  War  of  1912  and  6 survivors 
of  the  War  with  Mexico. — Winfield  Scott,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  before  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  1928, 
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WHERE  DIXIE  SLEEPS  FARTHEST  NORTH. 

BY  HAZEL  HANKINSON. 

“At  her  request,  she  is  buried  beside  her  ‘boys,’  not  one 
of  whom  she  ever  knew  personally.” 

Visitors  to  Madison,  Wis.,  are  surprised  to  find,  in  a quiet 
corner  of  the  city’s  beautiful  cemetery,  rows  and  rows  of 
little  stone  slabs  marking  the  graves  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  Confederate  soldiers  who  were  laid  there  to  rest 
during  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  That  there  should  be  a 
Southern  Cemetery  in  a State  which  lies  so  far  north  of  the 
war’s  battle  fields  seems  a curious  fact.  But  the  really 
puzzling  part  of  it  is  that  there  is  included  within  the  plot 
a one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  grave,  the  grave  of  a 
woman. 

How  these  soldier  boys  came  to  be  buried  here,  how  a 
woman’s  grave  came  to  be  among  them,  is  one  of  the  stories 
from  among  many  unwritten  tales  of  loyalty,  of  love,  and 
of  allegiance  which  the  Southern  people  felt  for  the  cause 
they  were  sure  was  a worthy  one  in  the  days  from  1861  to 
1865_ 

“It  happened  in  1862,”  relates  one  of  the  old  Wisconsin 
Guards,  “that  a goodly  number  of  the  boys  in  gray  were 
stationed  on  Island  No.  10,  a point  in  the  Mississippi  River 
near  the  corner  of  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky. 
Early  that  spring  a troop  of  them  were  surprised  and  taken 
captive  by  a regiment  of  Federals,  and  thence  they  were 
sent  to  Northern  camps  to  be  retained  for  a time  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Some  of  the  ‘rebels’  were  kept  at  Springfield,  111.,  a 
few  remained  at  Camp  Douglas;  while  a large  number  were 
dispatched  in  boats  up  the  Mississippi  to  be  cared  for  at 
Madison. 

“And  they  needed  to  be  cared  for,”  continued  the  veteran 
of  the  19th  Wisconsin,  the  regiment  selected  to  guard  the 
prisoners  at  Camp  Randall,  the  site  which  now  borders  the 
campus  of  the  Badger  State’s  great  university.  “In  the 
defense  of  Island  No.  10,  the  Southern  boys  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  rains  of  early  spring.  Often  they  had  stood 
up  to  their  waists  in  water  resisting  our  attacks,  and  they 
were  not  physically  fit  to  endure  the  cold,  raw  winds  of 
Wisconsin’s  April  weather.  Neither  did  they  have  clothing 
warm  enough  to  come  into  such  a climate.” 

That  they  received  the  best  treatment  possible,  the  South- 
erners themselves  who  survived  admit.  They  were  given 
the  same  rations  as  the  boys  in  blue.  They  were  given  as 
comfortable  quarters  as  could  be  arranged  for  them.  But 
just  as  the  dread  influenza  took  away  so  many  of  our  soldiers 
of  the  World  War,  so  pneumonia  seized  these  boys  from  the 
South,  and  they  died  by  the  tens  and  by  the  twenties.  In 
less  than  two  months  from  the  time  they  arrived,  the  little 
plot  of  ground  set  aside  by  the  people  of  Madison  for  re- 
ceiving their  bodies  was  filled.  And  the  greater  number  were 
members  of  the  1st  Alabama  Regiment. 

How  some  of  the  citizens  of  Madison,  loyal  supporters  of 
the  North,  carried  food  and  medicine  and  comfort  to  the 
suffering  young  fellows  in  the  hospitals:  how  one  family,  some 
of  whom  still  reside  in  the  city,  took  one  of  the  boys  to  their 
own  home  and  cared  for  him  until  he  finally  succumbed — 
these  are  some  of  the  touches  of  tenderness  which  show  that 
at  heart  the  North  and  South  were  never  far  separated. 
But  the  chief  concern  in  this  narrative  is  the  woman  who  is 
buried  beside  her  “boys,”  as  she  loved  to  call  them,  not  one 
of  whom  she  ever  knew  personally. 

For  several  years  after  the  war  was  over,  “Confederate 
Rest,”  as  the  little  Southern  graveyard  came  to  be  called  by 
the  people  of  the  Northern  city,  was  almost  forgotten.  And 


it  was  not  strange,  for  Wisconsin,  like  every  other  State, 
had  her  own  soldier  dead  to  mourn  over  and  to  tend.  While 
the  resting  places  of  the  strangers  were  not  allowed  to  be 
molested,  they  were  neither  marked  nor  given  special  at- 
tention. 

One  day  there  came  to  live  at  Madison  from  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  a Southern  woman,  Mrs.  Alice  Whiting  Waterman. 
A widow  she  was,  without  very  much  of  this  world's  goods. 
But  when  she  discovered  the  little  cemetery,  “Confederate 
Rest,”  where  lay  the  boys  in  gray,  she  gave  all  of  her  spare 
time  to  the  tending  of  their  graves.  With  her  own  hands  she 
heaped  the  earth  into  mounds  over  each  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six.  From  her  own  meager  funds  she  paid  for 
wooden  slabs  which  were  marked  with  the  names  of  the  boys, 
and  with  the  dates  of  their  deaths.  She  became  as  devoted 
to  her  “boys”  as  though  they  had  been  still  alive,  and  by 
her  beautiful  character  and  personality  she  won  the  aid  of 
others  in  her  noble  work.  Three  of  her  most  loyal  helpers, 
it  is  said,  were  Union  men,  each  of  whom  had  lost  an  arm 
i l Dixie.  Around  the  little  plot  of  ground  Mrs.  Waterman 
planted  hedges,  “to  keep  the  cold  wind  off  my  boys,”  she 
said.  White  flowering  bushes  are  still  to  be  seen  there  after 
fifty  years  or  more.  She  had  planted  them  amid  the  graves 
because  they  would  blossom  even  though  she  were  not  there 
to  watch  them.  Two  butternut  trees  were  set  out  through 
her  efforts  so  that  “the  little  children  will  go  there  to  gather 
nuts  and  thus  make  the  place  more  pleasant  by  their  pres- 
ence.” 

And  so  when  Mrs.  Alice  Whiting  Waterman  died  in  1897, 
having  cared  for  her  “boys”  for  twenty-five  years,  she,  too, 
was  laid  down  for  her  last  sleep  in  “Confederate  Rest.” 
During  all  those  years  she  had  longed  for  the  establishing 
of  a monument  of  granite  on  which  should  be  carved  the 
names  of  these  dead  soldiers  of  the  South.  But  not  until 
after  her  death  was  the  place  marked  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  then  no  greater  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  soldiers  themselves  than  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  little  lady  of  the  South,  who  had  mothered 
them  after  they  were  dead. 

To-day  at  “Confederate  Rest,”  the  northernmost  cemetery 
of  the  “boys  in  gray,”  stands  the  longed-for  monument  of 
substantial  proportions  containing  all  of  the  names  of  the 
soldiers  and  that  of  Mrs.  Waterman  in  bold  relief.  Each 
grave  is  marked  with  a stone  slab,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Water- 
man is  distinguished  by  one  larger  than  the  rest. 

The  graves  of  the  Southern  “mother”  and  her  “boys” 
are  as  tenderly  cared  for  as  are  the  graves  of  the  Wisconsin 
soldiers  only  a few  rods  away.  Each  year  on  Memorial  Day, 
every  grave  of  the  Confederates,  as  well  as  every  grave  of  the 
Union  soldiers,  receives  an  offering  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  of  flowers.  Each  year,  midway  between  the  resting  places 
of  the  “boys  in  gray”  and  the  “boys  in  blue,”  the  salute  is 
fired  by  silver-haired  men  in  blue  and  young  men  in  khaki. 

And  the  little  woman,  who  loved  her  “boys”  whom  she 
had  never  seen  did  much  to  find  and  to  foster  that  spirit  of 
tenderness. 

Confederate  Rest. 

A good  friend  in  Chicago,  Mrs.  John  C.  Abernathy,  sent 
the  above  article  taken  from  the  Dearborn  Independent  (now 
out  of  print)  with  request  for  its  reproduction  in  the  Veteran 
fhat  we  of  the  South  may  know  how  tenderly  cared  for  are 
those  graves  of  the  Southern  prisoners  at  Madison,  Wis. 
And  this  friend  sent  some  good  pictures  of  the  graves  so 
beautifully  decorated  on  last  Memorial  Day,  this  having 
been  the  tribute  of  the  American  Legion  Post  of  that  city. 
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CONFEDERATE  REST  IN  ITS  MEMORIAL  BLOOM. 


The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  placed  a small 
monument  there  some  years  ago,  and  this  is  shown  in  the 
picture.  Each  grave  had  its  decoration  of  flag  and  flowers. 

It  was  in  January,  1898,  that  the  Veteran  first  carried  the 
story  of  this  woman’s  love  and  devotion  to  the  boys  of  her 
sunny  South,  and  there  have  been  other  references  to  this 
hallowed  spot  from  time  to  time;  but  it  is  well  to  give  the 
story  again  and  again  that  those  coming  on  with  the 
passing  years  may  not  fail  to  learn  of  Mrs.  Waterman’s  care 
of  her  "boys,”  sleeping  so  far  from  home  and  loved  ones, 
and  many  will  enjoy  reading  the  story  as  told  by  this  sym- 
pathetic writer  in  the  Dearborn  Independent. 


ON  TO  WASHINGTON. 

BY  I.  G.  BRADWELL,  BRANTLEY,  ALA. 

(This  article  is  a continuation  of  my  contribution  on  the 
Battle  of  Monocacy  in  the  Veteran  for  February.) 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1914,  just  fifty  years  after  the  battle 
of  Monocacy,  in  company  with  Judge  Glenn  H.  Worthington, 
who  was  reared  on  the  ground,  I walked  over  the  location  to 
refresh  my  memory;  after  which  he  took  me  to  the  city  ceme- 
tery, where  the  good  people  of  the  community  had  buried 
the  bodies  of  my  comrades  who  were  killed  on  that  occasion 
in  a long  straight  row  near  the  grave  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
author  of  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  to  rest  until  the 
judgment  day.  At  the  head  of  each  grave  stands  a small 
white  marble  slab  with  the  name  and  regiment  on  each;  but 
on  these  I noticed  some  mistakes.  Our  pioneer  corps  had 
hastily  buried  our  dead  the  next  morning  where  they  had 
fallen,  but  they  later  received  a more  decent  burial,  as  I have 
said,  at  the  hands  of  our  good  friends  of  the  place. 

This  battle  ended  suddenly  an  hour  or  more  before  sun- 
down and  after  I had  walked  over  a part  of  the  ground  where 
my  brigade  had  fought,  and  had  gathered  up  all  the  plunder 
I thought  my  comrades  would  want  and  piled  it  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  Georgetown  Pike,  I sat  down  on  the  bank  of 
the  road  to  rest  and  to  await  their  return.  I then  called  their 
attention  to  the  pile  of  goods  and  told  them  to  help  themselves ; 
but  none  cared  to  take  any  of  it  except  one  little  fellow,  and 
the  next  morning,  when  we  set  out  for  Washington,  he  looked 
like  a foot  peddler  with  his  pack  on  his  back. 

We  stacked  our  a ms  and  bivouacked  there  on  the  north 
side  of  the  pike,  and  the  next  morning  at  dawn  we  were  in 
ranks  and  on  the  march. 


The  next  day,  the  11th  of  July,  when  we  were 
still  several  miles  from  the  city,  the  enemy  in  the 
works  around  the  town  opened  on  us  with  their 
big  guns.  As  these  shells  passed  high  over  our 
heads,  our  boys  in  the  ranks  laughed  at  the 
marksmanship  of  the  “ melish  ” behind  the  guns. 
We  knew  then  that  our  enemies  were  a set  of 
fellows  untrained  and  badly  frightened.  When 
these  big  shells  came  over  and  exploded  far  in 
the  rear,  I suggested  to  my  comrades  that  the 
enemy  was  shelling  our  wagon  trains;  but  none  of 
them  did  us  or  the  teams  any  harm.  They  made 
the  greatest  noise  of  any  guns  I heard  during  the 
whole  war.  These  shells,  in  passing  through  the 
air,  reminded  me  of  the  noise  made  by  a railroad 
train. 

We  were  all  in  high  spirits  and  felt  that  we 
were  about  to  enter  the  city  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  where  we  would  drag  “Old  Abe” 
out,  hiding  somewhere  there,  and  carry  him  in 
triumph  off  with  us  as  a trophy  to  show  our  comrades  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Potomac. 

That  evening,  I and  others  of  Gordon’s  Brigade,  were  put 
ahead  of  the  infantry  as  a vanguard  to  arrest  any  of  our  men 
too  eager  to  be  first  to  enter  the  city,  and,  therefore,  we  were 
among  the  first  to  come  in  sight  of  the  place. 

Out  in  front  of  Fort  Stephens  we  halted  and  formed  our 
line.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  out,  and  the  usual  preliminaries 
of  battle  began.  The  enemy,  behind  their  earthworks,  busy 
sending  far  over  our  heads  their  big  missiles,  as  large  as  a nail 
keg,  but  doing  no  damage,  when  General  Gordon  ordered  up 
a battery  of  twenty-pound  Parrott  field  pieces,  pretty  good 
guns  themselves.  These  brave  gunners  unlimbered  in  front 
of  the  brigade  out  in  the  open  field  in  full  view  of  the  Yanks 
about  four  hundred  yards  away,  and  replied,  knocking  up  the 
red  dirt  around  the  muzzles  of  the  big  fellows  in  tjhe  fort,  while 
the  enemy  continued  to  aim  at  the  moon  and  stars.  The  re- 
port of  these,  our  biggest  guns,  sounded  like  firecrackers  or 
popguns  in  comparison. 

The  sun  was  still  shining  in  the  bright  blue  western  sky,  and 
we  lay  there  expecting  every  moment  the  command  to  arise 
and  advance.  But  this  order,  to  our  regret,  never  came,  and, 
after  lying  there  that  night  and  part  of  the  next  day,  we 
marched  away  toward  the  fords  of  the  Potomac,  which  we 
waded  without  any  loss  or  inconvenience. 

General  Early’s  wagon  trains,  prisoners,  and  stock  captured 
in  the  enemy’s  territory,  stretched  out  a long  way,  and  he 
managed  well  to  cross  a wide  and  deep  stream  and  return  to 
Virginia  without  loss.  After  we  got  across,  we  marched 
leisurely  away  toward  Leesburg,  while  a battery  located  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  river  drove  back  the  Yankee  cavalry, 
which  had  followed  us  from  Washington. 

When  we  reached  a large  blue  spring  near  that  place,  we 
bivouacked  and,  after  we  were  fully  rested,  resumed  our 
march  to  Snicker's  Gap,  where  we  crossed  over  the  Blue  Ridge 
into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  camp  and  rest.  But  that  did 
not  come  to  us.  The  forces  assembled  at  Washington  to 
capture  Early  were  sent  after  him  with  very  little  success,  as 
I have. already  related  in  previous  articles.  On  this  last  day’s 
march,  we  stopped  on  the  roadside  to  take  our  usual  ten 
minutes’  rest  at  a barn  surrounded  by  a high  plank  fence 
made  of  one-by-twelve  oak  boards.  Not  far  off  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  owner  of  the  barn,  an  old  gentleman  perhaps 
sixty- five  years  old.  As  soon  as  he  saw  us,  he  came  out  to 
where  we  were,  smiling,  and  said:  “Right  here,  boys,  not  long 
ago,  I saw  one  of  the  smartest  tricks  of  the  whole  war.  One 
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evening  late  Mosby  and  his  men,  about  thirty,  came  in  a 
gallop,  opened  the  big  gate,  rode  in,  unsaddled  their  horses, 
closed  the  gate,  and  began  to  prepare  to  spend  the  night. 
They  didn’t  put  out  any  pickets  to  guard  against  a sur- 
prise, and  in  a few  minutes  after  their  arrival  a whole  bat- 
talion of  Yankees  that  had  been  riding  hard  after  them 
that  evening  came  up  and  surrounded  the  place,  Mosby  and 
his  men. 

“When  I saw  what  had  happened,  I clapped  my  hands  to- 
gether and  said:  ‘They’ve  got  old  Mosby  this  time  sure.’  But 
not  a bit  of  it.  Without  taking  time  to  bridle  and  saddle  their 
horses,  they  mounted  them  with  only  halters  on  their  heads 
and,  with  pistols  and  swords  in  their  hands,  they  threwopen 
the  big  gate  and  rode  boldly  out  among  their  enemies,  and 
every  one  escaped.’’ 

It  was  wonderful  what  this  man  Mosby  accomplished  here 
inside  the  Yankee  lines.  His  captures  kept  the  Confederate 
army  supplied  with  much  that  they  needed,  and  he  gave 
employment  to  a large  body  of  the  enemy  that  would  have 
been  otherwise  free  to  operate  against  Early  in  the  Valley  or 
Lee  at  Richmond.  He  and  his  men  were  desperate,  knowing 
as  they  did  that  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  it 
meant  death. 

Our  men  on  this  long  march  from  Richmond  showed  the 
greatest  fortitude  and  demonstrated  what  a small  body  of 
Anglo-Saxons  can  accomplish  under  adverse  circumstances 
and  will  endure  for  their  country  when  they  think  their  rights 
and  liberty  in  danger.  Our  ranks  were  decimated  by  a series 
of  battles,  great  and  small,  before  we  set  out  on  this  march  of 
four  hundred  miles,  poorly  equipped  and  ragged;  but  we 
boldly  met  the  enemy,  superior  in  numbers,  supplied  with 
everything  a well-organized  government  could  furnish,  de- 
feated them  in  every  instance,  and  returned  to  our  friends  with 
small  loss,  except  to  one  division  of  the  army,  inflicting  a loss 
in  men  on  the  enemy  greater  than  our  own  and  bringing  back 
with  us  much  stock  and  other  supplies  needed  to  feed  and  to 
equip  our  own  men. 

Yes,  let  Congress  set  aside  this  ground  as  a national 
memorial.  It  will  commemorate  the  valor  of  our  Southern 
heroes  who  willingly  offered  up  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  remind  future  generations  of  Americans 
that  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  battle  at  this  place  saved 
the  capital  city  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates, 
who  might  have  taken  the  President  as  a prisoner  back  to 
Dixieland. 

I should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  Confederate  sol- 
dier who  was  with  us  in  this  campaign.  I do  not  know 
of  a single  man  now  living  who  had  a part  in  these  stirring 
events.  On  this  long  march  many  of  our  men  were  in  rags. 
Our  company,  now  reduced  to  a mere  squad,  was  under 
command  of  Corp.  John  W.  Thursby,  whose  pantaloons 
were  worn  off  up  to  his  knees;  but  a truer  or  better  soldier 
never  lived. 

All  those  forces  sent  by  Grant  to  protect  Washington  were 
united  to  those  we  had  defeated  on  our  march  to  that  place 
and  sent  to  the  Valley  to  capture  Early.  They  were  far 
superior,  numerically,  to  his  army,  but  he  easily  defeated  them 
in  many  engagements  until  September  19,  1864,  when  Sheri- 
dan overwhelmed  him  at  Winchester  in  a drawn  battle,  in 
which  he  inflicted  a loss  of  six  thousand  five  hundred,  while 
his  own  loss  was  fifteen  hundred. 


WAR  EXPERIENCES. 

RELATED  BY  L.  B.  STEPHENS,  OF  CENTER,  ALA 

I belonged  to  Company  F,  12th  Alabama  Cavalry,  Mor- 
gan’s Brigade,  Martin’s  Division,  Wheeler’s  Cavalry,  and 

had  been  mustered 
into  service  at  Chick- 
amauga,  Ga.,  about 
the  1st  of  October, 
1863,  when  Wheeler 
was  detached  from 
Bragg’s  command  and 
sent  to  East  Ten- 
nessee to  keep  Burn- 
sides from  reenforc- 
ing the  Federals  at 
Chattanooga.  We 
met  the  enemy  about 
forty  miles  south  of 
Knoxville,  and  en- 
gaged them  in  quick 
order,  driving  them 
back  for  some  dis- 
tance, then  waited 
for  Lon  gst  r e et  to 
bring  up  his  com- 
mand, when  we  went 
at  them  hot  and 
heavy.  They  made 
a stop  at  Dandridge, 
and  we  had  a hand- 
to-hand  fight  with 
them  at  Mossy  Creek,  but  we  broke  their  lines  and  took  a 
good  many  prisoners,  drove  them  into  the  fort  at  Knoxville, 
where  we  held  them  until  the  24th  of  November,  1864,  when 
our  cavalry  fell  back  to  Tunnel  Hill,  Ga.,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters.  I have  never  seen  anything  in  print  about 
the  raid  we  made  through  East  Tennessee. 

I was  in  the  battles  at  Morrisville,  Tenn.,  and  at  Moose 
Creek,  and  we  gave  the  Yankees  a.  good  thrashing  at  both 
places;  next  came  the  battle  at  Seviersville,  Tenn.  We  were 
camped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  French  Broad  River,  which 
was  said  to  be  six  hundred  yards  wide  at  that  place.  W 
forded  it,  and  early  one  morning  started  for  Seviersville, 
about  twenty  miles  below,  and  went  into  camp.  About  sun- 
rise the  next  morning  we  were  formed  in  line  of  battle  in  the 
woods,  dismounted,  and  were  moved  forward.  Within  a 
short  distance  we  were  fired  upon,  when  we  charged  and  drove 
the  Federals  back  to  their  main  line.  As  we  got  out  into  the 
open,  they  fired  on  us  with  canister,  at  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  yards  distance.  I was  struck  on  the  left  side  of  my 
knee  and  knocked  down;  with  my  gun  as  a crutch,  I hopped 
back  into  the  woods,  where  I pulled  off  my  boot  and  poured 
out  the  blood;  and  I was  wringing  the  blood  out  of  my  sock 
when  General  Martin  came  along.  Seeing  I was  wounded, 
he  told  me  to  get  back  to  my  horse,  which  had  been  shot  a 
few  days  before  and  was  then  on  three  legs.  I started  to  the 
rear  and  came  into  contact  with  the  provost  guard,  which 
held  me  and  would  not  let  me  go  through  the  lines,  so  I 
flanked  them  and  went  back  to  the  rear.  If  I hadn’t  done 
that,  I would  have  been  taken  prisoner,  for  they  broke  our 
lines  and  captured  a lot  of  men. 

Comrade  John  S.  Daniel,  of  this  place,  is  another  one  of 
Wheeler’s  men.  He  joined  Company  H,  19th  Alabama 
Regiment,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1862,  which  was  the  second 
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day  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  joining,  and  was  then  in  all  the  big  battles  of 
Bragg’s  army  up  to  July  28,  1864,  when  he  was  wounded 
four  times.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the 
company,  he  is  the  only  one  known  to  be  living.  If  there  are 
others,  he  would  be  glad  to  hear. 


THE  EGBERT  JONES  CAMP,  OF  HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

The  Egbert  Jones  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  was 
most  delightfully  entertained  at  the  home  of  Robert  A. 
Moore  in  that  city  recently,  at  the  time  for  the  regular  month- 
ly meeting.  After  a bountiful  and  delicious  dinner  served  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  as  hostesses,  their  business 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  picture  below  was  made  at  the  time. 
It  shows  quite  a vigorous  looking  group  of  veterans  belonging 
to  the  Huntsville  Camp,  which  still  meets  regularly  and  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  great  organization  of  veterans. 

More  than  twenty  guests  were  present  at  the  dinner,  which 
proved  to  be  a delightful  social  entertainment  as  well.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  course,  Mr.  Moore  addressed  the 
veterans  in  a good  wish  for  them  in  this  year  of  1928,  saying: 
“May  the  year  of  1928  be  full  of  peace,  prosperity,  health, 
and  happiness  for  each  and  every  veteran  present.  May  the 
unpleasant  things  of  the  past  be  forgotten  forever,  and  the 
pleasant  ones  remembered;  and  may  to-day  be  listed  among 
the  pleasant  ones.  May  you  live  to  be  entertained  many 
more  times  by  the  daughters  and  sons  of  veterans.” 

On  behalf  of  the  veterans,  a feeling  response  was  made  by 
Gen.  J.  A.  Steger,  Commander  of  the  Alabama  Division, 
U.  C.  V.,  who  lives  at  Ryland,  Ala.,  and  Mr.  Moore  is  captain 


and  assistant  adjutant  general  on  his  staff,  though  he  is  the 
son  of  a Confederate  veteran.  It  would  be  well  for  every 
State  Division  and  Camp  U.  C.  V.,  to  use  the  “Sons”  in  this 
way. 

The  veterans  present  on  this  occasion  were:  W.  T.  Bennett, 
I.  D.  W.  Cobb,  William  McAnnally,  T.  B.  Connally,  J.  A. 
Steger,  W.  R.  Ware,  J.  J.  Grayson,  W.  C.  Myrick,  W.  H. 
Beason,  and  S.  E.  Sweinhart.  The  last  named  was  a Union 
soldier,  in  an  Ohio  regiment,  but  he  has  lived  in  Huntsville 
almost  continuously  since  the  war.  He  was  a guest  at  the 
dinner,  and  was  then  invited  to  attend  the  business  meeting 
of  the  Camp.  He  said  he  felt  like  he  ought  to  be  a member, 
and  he  was  forthwith  proposed  for  membership  and  unani- 
mously elected  an  associate  contributing  member.  He  is 
doubtless  the  only  “Union-Confederate”  in  the  world. 

Two  old  ante-bellum  negroes  are  also  members  of  the 
Camp,  Uncle  Mat  Gray  and  Uncle  Henry  Bolling,  who  stand 
to  the  right  in  the  picture.  Needless  to  say  that  they  enjoyed 
the  dinner. 


While  we  live  in  the  hopes  of  a better  day,  brother, 
A morrow  of  sunlight  and  bloom, 

Let  us  honor  the  brave,  whose  valor  unfailing 
Burned  on  through  the  midnight  of  gloom. 

By  the  coursers  so  swift, 

By  the  sabers  they  lift 
And  the  scabbards  they  threw  away, 

May  the  light  of  the  dawn 
Of  our  Liberty’s  morn 

Fall  bright  on  the  rider  in  gray. — F.  0.  Ticknor. 


GROUP  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  FRIENDS  IN  HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

First  on  the  left  is  Robert  A.  Moore,  holding  the  flag,  and  sitting  just  behind  him  may  be  seen  S.  E.  Sweinhart,  the  "Union-Confederate."  Commander 
Steger  stands  just  behind  the  flag. 
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THE  AUDRAIN  COUNTY  FLAG. 

In  the  following,  an  interesting  flag  history  is  given,  though 
the  story  is  hardly  complete  with  its  present  whereabouts  un- 
known. Perhaps  it  was  one  of  those  trophies  which  went 
North  with  the  Federal  troops  and  which  have  been  held  as 
the  spoils  of  war.  These  flags  are  coming  back  South  now 
and  then,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Audrain  County  flag,  which 
proudly  led  the  Missouri  boys  from  its  first  baptism  of  fire 
in  Missouri  to  the  bloody  field  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  then 
to  the  sea,  may  yet  come  back  to  those  who  swore  to  cherish 
and  protect  it  in  victory  or  defeat. 

Joe  Lee  Bomar,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  Historian  for  the  county, 
tells  that  it  was  after  the  first  aggressive  movement  by 
the  Federal  element  in  Missouri,  in  which  Gen.  Nathan- 
iel Lyon  bore  such  a conspicuous  part,  that  many  of  the 
noted  men  of  the  State  with  Confederate  sympathies 
sought  refuge  in  the  solitudes  of  that  section  near  the  mouth 
of  White  Oak  Branch,  with  its  dense  forests  and  thick  under- 
brush, about  midway  of  the  Ryan  Ridge  country,  which  be- 
came a great  “Rebel”  rendezvous  and  bivouac  camp.  All 
roads  of  ingress  and  egress  were  strongly  picketed.  Among 
these  prominent  men  were  Gen.  Martin  E.  Green,  Gen. 
Henry  Little,  Dr.  Hardin,  Dock  Cundiff,  the  great  orator 
Col.  Jeff  Jones,  Capts.  Purcell,  Love,  McIntyre,  McCulloch, 
Day,  Cobb,  Bill  Anderson,  Todd,  Perkins,  and  Capt.  James 
Cawthorn.  This  is  Mr.  Bomar’s  story: 

“The  Southern  women  of  Audrain  said  they  would  present 
a battle  flag  of  beauty  to  the  first  full  company  of  Confed- 
erates in  Audrain  and  to  the  camp.  Captain  Cawthorn,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Hardin  (a  brother  to  the  governor),  Tom 
Williams,  and  M.  Y.  Duncan,  came  to  receive  the  flag.  The 
material  was  purchased  and  given  to  one  of  the  John  B. 
Morris  girls,  who,  in  turn,  delivered  it  to  Ruth  Bomar  (my 
mother),  near  Prairie  Church.  Margaret  Eller,  one  of  Dr. 
Burt’s  girls,  Fannie  Kesler,  Caizier  Wilson,  and  Mariah 
McIntyre  made  it.  My  mother  designed  and  cut  out  the 
flag,  while  the  others  sewed  it  together. 

“It  was  sixty  inches  long,  and  its  width  was  three-fifths  of 
its  length,  or  thirty-six  inches  wide.  A red  stripe  one  foot 
wide  at  the  top,  a white  stripe  one  foot  wide  under  the  red 
one,  and  another  red  stripe  of  same  width  at  the  bottom. 
Stripes,  or  bars,  as  they  were  called,  ran  lengthwise  of  the 
flag.  A blue  field  two  feet  square  in  the  upper  corner,  or  the 
flag  staff  corner,  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  Missouri  worked  out 
in  silk  in  the  different  colors  in  the  lower  part  of  the  blue 
field;  and  at- the  top  of  the  blue  field  were  eleven  silver  stars, 
nine  inches  in  circumference  from  their  five  points,  represent- 
ing the  eleven  sister  Southern  States.  The  material  was  of 
the  best  satin  obtainable,  and  the  needlework  was  superb. 

“George  Bomar  and  old  man  George  Burhop  swiped  a ten- 
or twelve-foot  seasoned  straight  grained  rail  from  a fence,  and 
it  was  taken  to  Bryan,  in  Callaway  County,  who,  with  turn- 
ing lathes,  fashioned  the  staff  out  of  the  rail  and  varnished  it. 
It  had  a great  flat  spear  head  at  the  tip  of  the  staff,  on  which 
was  printed  ‘Missouri’  with  the  county  and  company,  in 
red  letters. 

“Ben  F.  Stanford  was  carrying  on  a singing  school  at  Seed 
Tick.  To  this,  Nick  McIntosh,  Joe  McGee,  John  Thomas 
Watts,  John  M.  Sanford,  Jim  Hall,  Dig  LeVaugh,  William 
Eller,  Alex  Bomar,  John  West,  Tom  McIntyre,  John  F. 
Harrison,  Andy  Lucky  came,  and  were  joined  by  Colonel 
Swan,  Jim  Will  Martin,  Tom  Scott,  and  Goodman  Cowles, 
bringing  the  finished  flag  with  them.  At  the  singing  school, 
Isabelle  Staniford,  Caddy  Brooks,  Belle  Surber,  Mary  San- 
ford, Narcis  Sanford,  and  Martha  Evans  met  the  boys  having 
.the  flag,  and  went  with  them  to  the  ‘Rebel’  camp,  about 


one  and  one-half  miles  northwest.  Some  of  these  young  men 
were  a. ready  enlisted,  while  others  were  just  ‘ Rebel  bush- 
whackers.’ Little  Vannie  Offutt,  a beauty  of  that  day, 
carried  the  flag  beneath  the  folds  of  her  riding  skirt,  and  Isa- 
belle Sanford,  the  best  girl  elocutionist  in  that  section,  made 
the  presentation  speech.  Captain  Cawthorn  thanked  them, 
and,  in  turn,  introduced  them  to  Dr.  Hardin,  a celebrated 
stump  speaker,  who  made  the  response.  Belle  Surber, 
another  beauty,  assisted  by  Miss  Offutt  and  Lieutenant 
Edmondson,  tied  the  flag  to  the  staff,,  and  then  all  the  girls 
kissed  it. 

“A  part  of  Hardin’s  response  was,  ‘We  will  cherish,  guard 
it  in  defeat  or  victory,  and  carry  it  to  the  sea,’  words  that 
were  near  prophecy. 

“The  flag  got  its  first  baptism  in  smoke  and  battle  at  Dry- 
wood  and  Carthage,  where  in  an  all-day  running  battle  the 
Federals  were  routed  and  swept  off  the  field.  George  Simp- 
son, the  flag  bearer,  was  killed  while  carrying  it  on  to  victory. 
He  was  a brother-in-law  of  Capt.  D.  H.  McIntyre. 

“For  days  the  flag  was  carried  on  the  dusty  march,  in  sum- 
mer heat,  drilling  on  Cowskin  Prairie,  and  proudly  waved  at 
Neosho  when  the  ordnance  of  the  State’s  secession  was 
passed  and  one  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  salute  by  order  of 
General  Price,  celebrating  the  event.  In  the  storm  and  smoke 
of  the  great  battle  of  Wilson  Creek,  in  the  utter  defeat  and 
killing  of  General  Lyon,  and  in  routing  the  running  remnants 
of  his  command,  just  three  months  to  the  day  after  he  had 
fired  on  Camp  Jackson  at  St.  Louis.  A great  Missouri  and 
Confederate  victory  was  Lyon’s  complete  undqing. 

“Then  on  to  Lexington,  and  the  besieging  and  surrender  of 
General  Mulligan’s  Federal  army  to  Price  as  prisoners  of  war. 

“Then  on  to  Fullbright  Springs,  Mo.,  where  its  brave 
Captain  Cawthorn’s  time  was  out,  and,  in  ill  health,  he  soon 
afterwards  departed  to  the  Pacific  slope  in  Oregon,  in  quest 
of  health. 

“A  general  reorganization  of  Price’s  force,  and  the  old  flag 
became  the  regimental  flag  of  the  2nd  Missouri  Infantry, 
Colonel  Gates  and  Lieut.  Col.  F.  M.  Cockrell  commanding, 
and  which  was  attached  to  the  1st  Missouri  Brigade,  C.  S.  A. 

“Then  on  to  the  great  battle  of  Elkhorn,  a drawn  battle, 
but  really  a Confederate  victory. 

“On  to  DesArc,  Ark.,  where  they  embarked  on  flat  boats 
down  the  White  River  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis, 
thence  on  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  where  General  Rosecrans  was 
entrenched  with  a powerful  Federal  army.  His  formidable 
works  were  assaulted  with  fierceness  and  great  determination, 
but  even  the  Missouri  and  Texas  forces,  led  by  the  brave 
Colonel  Rodgers,  recoiled  from  the  volcano  of  steel  and  fire 
from  Fort  Robinette,  the  main  citadel.  Seeing  the  Mis- 
sourians with  their  old  flag  flying  amid  a deluge  of  fire, 
Rodgers  yelled  to  his  men,  ‘See  the  brave  Missourians!’ 
reformed  his  men  under  the  awful  fire  and  led  them  on, 
as  the  Federal  historian  says,  in  a ‘ Bold  and  heroic  charge  of 
the  Missouri  and  Texas  men.’  Bareheaded,  hat  in  hand, 
Rodgers  fell  on  the  Federal  parapets,  his  men  fighting  like 
demons.  Colonel  Gates  grabbed  the  old  flag  and  tossed  it  in 
the  Federal  breastworks,  while  his  men,  fighting  like  demons 
incarnate,  with  bayonets,  clubbed  guns,  bowie  knives,  cap- 
tured Fort  Robinette  and  all  its  artillery  and  rescued  the 
flag.  Poor  Zeke  Reagon,  an  Audrain  County  boy,  was  killed 
in  grabbing  the  flag  from  a Federal  flag  bearer,  but  in  so 
doing,  he  took  not  only  his  flag,  but  the  flag  of  the  Federals, 
belonging  to  an  Ohio  regiment.  Price  and  the  Texans  held 
the  works  against  frantic  attack  and  the  enfilading  fire  for 
six  hours,  repelling  every  assault  of  the  Union  army,  until 
ammunition  was  exhausted  and  no  sign  of  help.  When,  with 
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victory  in  hand  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  Price  was  bound  to 
abandon  the  ground,  and  went  off  with  drums  beating  and 
the  old  colors  flying  and  captured  batteries  of  Captain 
Richardson  hurling  grape,  canister,  and  defiance  into  the 
faces  of  the  late  owners.  Colonel  Rodgers  was  given  a 
military  funeral  by  his  adversary,  Rosecrans,  because  of 
his  great  bravery.  An  awful  battle,  heavy  losses  on  both 
sides. 

“Then  on  went  the  flag  to  the  Hatchie  River,  Tupelo  Lake, 
a hard  battle,  where  Gen.  Henry  M.  Little  was  killed;  at 
Millikins  Bend,  Port  Hudson,  Grand  Gulf,  Champion  Hills, 
Raymond,  and  Big  Black,  and  weeks  and  weeks  of  the  in- 
cessant fighting;  through  the  awful  slaughter  of  the  great 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  it  waved  in  grandeur  over  the  bloody 
ramparts.’ 

“By  land,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  Grant  was  attacking 
fiercely,  aided  with  a powerful  fleet  of  gunboats.  The  siege 
continued  for  weeks.  Mule  meat  giving  out,  starvation 
compelled  the  surrender  of  Pemberton  s 26,000  starving 
heroes.  The  old  flag  that  had  been  the  flag  of  honor  for- 
Generals  Green,  Little,  and  Bowen,  smoke-begrimed,  blood- 
stained, shot  full  of  holes,  in  tatters,  was  torn  from  its  staff 
and  hidden  under  one  of  its  defender’s  shirts.  I believe  it 
was  Ben  Brothers. 

“At  last,  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected.  The 
Missouri  and  Texas  men  were  the  ones  the  Richmond  govern- 
ment asked  for,  giving  up  two  Federal  prisoners  for  one  of 
these.  The  exchange  was  consummated  after  the  Vicksburg 
surrender,  at  Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  the  wreck  of  the  1st  and 
2na  Missouri  Confederate  Brigades  was  consolidated  into 
one,  Francis  Marion  Cockrell  commanding  the  Missouri 
brigade.  The  old  Audrain  County  flag  was  brought  to  life 
again,  with  a pine  sapling  for  a staff,  and  became  the  colors 
of  the  second  Missouri  Brigade. 

“Then  on  to  Chickamauga,  a tremendous  battle  and  very 
heavy  loss,  but  a great  victory  for  the  Confederates.  Then 
the  Lookout  Mountain  disaster  and  one  hundred  days’  retreat, 
and  incessant  fighting.  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  Jonesboro,  Atlanta,  then  the  abandoning  of  Atlanta, 
on  back  to  Altoona,  where  the  old  flag  waved  to  a desperate 
and  useless  combat.  Then  on  to  Franklin,  Tenn.,  where  the 
Federal  army  was  strongly  entrenched.  Desperate  charges 
were  made  by  the  Confederates,  led  by  such  brave  men  as 
ever  went  to  battle.  General  Hood,  with  desperation, 
called  on  General  Cockrell  to  deliver  to  him  the  Federal 
works  and  the  fort  in  the  locust  grove  in  the  bend  of  the 
Harpeth  River.  Dressed  in  line,  officers  with  hats  in  hand, 
the  bugle  blast  called  the  charge  across  the  old  field.  A 
regular  cytflone  of  fire  smote  them;  but  on  and  on  they  went. 
The  cedars  rocked  and  quivered  in  the  fiery  blast,  and  the 
air  was  torn  with  the  explosion  of  shells.  Ah!  it  was  where 
leath  stalked  abroad,  where  thousands  of  souls  leaped  from 
their  earthy  tabernacle  and  sought  refuge  in  the  shades  of 
time,  eternal  groves.  Smoke,  fire,  steel,  cannon,  bayonets, 
gun  clubbing,  the  ground  shook;  but  the  smoke-begrimed 
flag  moved  on. 

“At  last  a lodgment  in  the  enemy’s  first  line  of  trenches. 
The  flag  bearer,  Louis  Simpson,  a brother  of  George  Simpson, 
was  killed.  Others  grabbed  it  up  and  held  it  aloft  beside  its 
sister  flags.  Colonel  Gates,  the  only  mounted  Confederate 
officer,  and  that  because  of  a wound  at  Altoona,  leaped 
his  horse  over  the  breastworks,  though  getting  his  jaw  and 
both  arms  broken.  But  he  stuck  to  his  horse  and  came  out 
alive.  One  arm  was  so  mangled  it  was  amputated.  At  night 
both  sides,  with  only  four  feet  of  dirt  between  them,  crawled 
silently  away  from  each  other.  The  Federals  spiked  their 
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guns,  left  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  moved  on  toward 
Nashville. 

“At  Nashville,  opposed  by  a large  Federal  force,  Hood’s 
army  was  routed  and  had  to  abandon  the  place  and  much 
war  material,  retreating  southward  by  Florence,  Ala.  The 
Federal  army  in  vast  numbers  followed,  hanging  in  the  dis- 
tance on  both  flanks.  Hood  resigned  and  left  the  army,  but 
Cockrell  and  his  veterans  of  eighty-seven  battles  and  skir- 
mishes, with  flags  waving,  in  company  with  other  equally 
resolute  officers  and  forces,  battled  and  moved  on.  Bledsoe 
and  Guibor's  Missouri  Batteries,  supported  by  the  best  under" 
the  old  flag,  repelling  and  thundering  defiance  in  the  face  ok 
the  Federal  advance,  rendered  their  exploits  immortal  in 
history. 

“Hopeless,  desperate,  outnumbered  twenty  to  one  at  Fort 
Blakely,  the  little  band  of  heroes  received  honorable  terms 
and  surrendered.  The  old  flag  was  torn  again  from  its  staff 
and  secreted,  never  surrendered.  How  true  the  promise  at 
White  Oak  Branch  Rebel  Camp,  ‘We  will  carry  it  in  defeat 
or  victory  to  the  sea.”  The  prophesy  was  fulfilled.  Never  a 
flag  with  a more  glorious  history.  Eighty-seven  pitched 
battles  and  skirmishes.  ‘Never  ordered,’  said  Capt.  Mc- 
Dowell Anderson,  the  historian,  ‘to  hold  a position  or  break 
a line  but  what  they  did  as  gloriously  as  the  seventy  of  the 
old  guard  of  Napoleon  with  its  victorious  eagle  standard.’ 

“General  Cockrell  told  me  at  Hill,  Mo.,  he  remembered  that 
grand  old  flag  and  others  said  that  all  the  main  engagements 
it  had  gone  through  were  stamped  on  it.  He  never  knew 
what  became  of  it  after  it  was  taken  from  its  staff.  Who  knows 
anything  of  its  whereabouts?  If  in  existence,  all  glory  to  it 
and  its  defenders!” 


W.  N.  ESTES  CA  MP,  U.  C.  V. 

The  Camp  at  Valley  Head,  Ala.,  was  named  for  Col.  W. 
N.  Estes,  3rd  Confederate  Cavalry,  who  was  killed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga.  G.  M. 
D.  Lowry,  who  served 
with  the  7th  Alabama 
Cavalry,  is  now  its  Com- 
mander, and  the  mem- 
bership is  composed  of 
the  following:  J.  M.  White, 
21st  Georgia  Infantry; 
John  G.  Jenkins,  South 
Carolina  Infantry;  George 
W.  Pharr,  Georgia  In- 
fantry; James  Rodgers, 
3rd  Confederate  Cavalry; 
William  Holleman,  Cicero 
Davenport,  John  V. 
Beadle,  7th  Alabama  Cav- 
alry; Kelly  Phillips,  Dock 
Phillips,  3rd  Confederate 
Cavalry;  Sam  C.  Lowry, 
21st  Georgia  Infantry;  W. 
U.  Jacoway,  A 1 a b a m 
Cavalry;  Mercer  Cunningham,  3rd  Confederate  Cavalry; 
J.  L.  Nail,  Georgia  Infantry';  Thomas  Holleman,  Alabama 
Cavalry;  J.  F.  Prescott,  Georgia  Infantry;  H.  P.  Campbell, 
3rd  Confederate  Cavalry. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1927,  this  Camp  honored  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  with  a barbecue.  Over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people  gathered  at  the  home  of  Commander 
Lowry,  and  after  partaking  of  the  bountiful  barbecue  dinner. 
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they  were  entertained  by  some  notable  speakers,  who  were 
Hon.  W.  W.  Haralson  and  Marvin  Baker,  Alabama;  Col. 
Frank  Cardan  and  Judge  Nathan  Bachman,  Tennessee;  all 
sons  of  Confederate  veterans. 

The  occasion  was  delightful  in  every  way  and  a very  pretty 
courtesy  by  the  Camp  to  those  who  are  always  interested  in 
the  veterans. 


THE  FIGHTING  AT  SPRING  HILL,  TENN. 

BY  CAPT.  JOHN  K.  SHELLENBERGER,  64tH  OHIO  INFANTRY, 
U.  S.  A. 

It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  General  Sherman’s  famous 
march  to  the  sea  hung  on  the  issue  of  a minor  battle  fought 
at  the  village  of  Spring  Hill,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  on  the 
evening  of  November  29,  1864,  when  Sherman  and  his  army 
were  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  the  heart  of  Georgia.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  Sherman  started  from  Atlanta  for 
Savannah,  his  old  antagonist,  General  Hood,  was  at  Florence, 
Ala.,  refitting  his  army  to  the  limit  of  the  failing  resources 
of  the  Confederacy  for  an  aggressive  campaign  into  Tennessee. 
If  Hood’s  campaign  had  proved  successful,  Sherman’s  march 
through  Georgia  would  have  been  derided  as  a crazy  freak, 
and  probably  the  old  charge  of  insanity  would  have  been 
revived  against  him.  By  how  a narrow  margin  Hood  missed  a 
brilliant  success,  a truthful  account  of  the  Spring  Hill  affair 
will  disclose.  Much  has  been  written  by  interested  generals 
on  both  sides,  and  by  their  partisan  friends,  to  mislead  as  to 
the  real  situation.  With  no  personal  friendships,  or  enmities, 
to  subserve,  it  is  the  wish  of  this  paper  to  tell  the  truth  without 
any  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  reputation  of  any  general, 
Union  or  Confederate. 

The  administration  gave  a reluctant  consent  to  Sherman’s 
plan  on  the  condition  that  he  would  leave  with  General 
Thomas,  commanding  in  Tennessee,  a force  strong  enough  to 
defeat  Hood.  On  paper,  Thomas  had  plenty  of  men,  but 
Sherman  had  taken  his  pick  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  transportation,  leaving  his  odds  and  ends  with  Thomas, 
consisting  largely  of  post  troops  garrisoning  towns,  bridge 
guards  in  blockhouses  along  the  railroads,  new  regiments  re- 
cruited by  the  payment  of  the  big  bounties  that  produced 
the  infamous  tribe  of  bounty  jumpers,  negro  regiments  never 
yet  tested  in  battle,  green  drafted  men  assigned  to  some  of 
the  old,  depleted  regiments  in  such  large  numbers  as  to  change 
their  veteran  character;  dismounted  cavalrymen,  sent  back 
to  get  horses;  and  convalescents  and  furloughed  men,  belong- 
ing to  the  army  with  Sherman,  who  had  come  up  too  late  to 
join  their  commands,  organized  into  temporary  companies 
and  regiments. 

No  other  general  during  the  war  commanded  an  army 
composed  of  such  heterogeneous  elements,  hastily  assembled, 
as  the  army  with  which  General  Thomas  won  the  victory  at 
Nashville.  His  troops  were  dispersed  from  East  Tennessee  to 
Central  Missouri,  where  two  divisious  of  the  16th  Corps  were 
marching  for  St.  Louis  to  take  steamboats  to  join  Thomas  at 
Nashville.  The  only  force  available  for  immediate  field 
service  consisted  of  the  4th  and  the  23rd  Corps,  two  of  the 
weakest  corps  in  Sherman’s  army,  which  he  had  sent  back  to 
Thomas.  These  two  corps,  temporarily  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Schofield,  were  thrown  well  forward  toward  Florence  to 
delay  Hood  long  enough  for  Thomas  to  assemble  and  or- 
ganize from  his  widely  scattered  resources  an  army  strong 
enough  to  give  battle  to  Hood. 

Passing  over  all  previous  movements,  we  will  take  up  the 
situation  as  it  was  the  morning  of  November  29,  1864,  Gen- 
eral Schofield  then  had  well  in  hand  on  the  north  bank  of 


Duck  River,  opposite  Columbia,  Tenn.,  the  divisions  of 
Kimball,  Wagner,  and  Wood,  composing  the  4th  Corps;  and 
of  Cox  and  Ruger,  of  the  23rd  Corps — Ruger’s  lacking  one 
brigade  on  detached  service.  He  was  confronted  across  the 
river  by  two  divisions  of  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee’s  Corps,  of  Hood’s 
army.  The  preceding  evening,  Hood  himself,  with  the  corps 
of  Cheatham  and  Stewart,  and  Johnson’s  Division,  of  Lee’s 
Corps,  had  moved  up  the  river  five  and  one-half  miles  to 
Davis’s  Ford,  where  he  was  laying  his  pontoons  preparatory 
to  crossing.  His  plan  was  to  hold  Schofield  at  the  river  by 
feinting  with  the  two  divisions  under  Lee,  while  he  would 
lead  seven  divisions  past  the  left  flank  and  plant  them  astride 
Schofield’s  line  of  retreat  at  Spring  Hill,  twelve  miles  north 
of  Duck  River.  As  Hood  greatly  outnumbered  Schofield,  his 
plan  contemplated  the  destruction  of  Schofield’s  army. 

During  the  evening  of  the  28th,  General  Wilson,  command- 
ing our  cavalry,  had  learned  enough  of  Hood’s  movement  to 
divine  its  purpose.  In  view  of  its  vital  importance,  to  secure 
a delivery,  he  sent  a message  in  triplicate,  each  courier  riding 
by  a different  road,  giving  Schofield  full  details  of  Hood’s 
movement.  From  this  message  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

“I  have  a prisoner  who  came  with  General  Forrest  from 
Columbia.  Forrest  himself  left  Columbia  at  4:30  p.m.  The 
whole  of  Hood’s  infantry  were  then  expecting  to  march.  They 
were  building  three  pontoon  bridges  just  above  Huey’s,  where 
my  prisoner  crossed;  expected  to  be  ready  by  10  o’clock  to- 
night. I think  it  very  clear  that  they  are  aiming  for  Franklin, 
and  that  you  ought  to  get  to  Spring  Hill  by  10  A.M.  AnQther 
prisoner  confirms  the  above.  Get  back  to  Franklin  without 
delay.” 

General  Wilson  has  stated  that  his  three  couriers  all  got 
through,  the  one  riding  by  the  most  direct  road  reaching 
Schofield’s  headquarters  at  3 A.M.  of  the  29th.  From  the  in- 
formation wired  him  at  Nashville,  General  Thomas  had  also 
correctly  divined  Hood’s  intention.  In  a message  dated  at 
3:30  A.M.  of  the  29th  (but  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  night 
operator  not  transmitted  until  after  the  day  operator  had 
come  on  duty  at  six  o’clock),  he  ordered  Schofield  to  fall  back 
to  Franklin,  “leaving  a sufficient  force  at  Spring  Hill  to  con- 
test the  enemy’s  progress  until  you  are  securely  posted  at 
Franklin.” 

I was  commanding  Company  B,  64th  Ohio  Regiment, 
Bradley’s  Brigade,  Wagner’s  Division.  The  brigade  was 
called  under  arms  that  morning  by  four  o’clock,  and  had 
orders  to  keep  in  readiness  to  march  on  a moment’s  notice. 
It  is  assumed  tnat  tne  same  orders  were  given  to  all  tne  rest 
of  the  army,  and  that  this  action  was  taken  in  consequence 
of  the  information  brought  by  Wilson’s  courilr  at  three 
o’clock.  After  deliberating  over  Wilson’s  message  for  five 
hours,  until  eight  o’clock,  Schofield  finally  issued  the  orders 
that  disposed  of  the  army  as  follows;  Wagner’s  Division  was 
sent  to  Spring  Hill  to  guard  the  reserve  artillery  and  the  wagon 
train,  all  ordered  there,  from  any  raid  by  Hood’s  cavalry. 
General  Stanley,  the  corps  commander,  went  with  Wagner. 
Cox’s  Division  was  posted  along  the  river  bank,  and  was  en- 
gaged all  day  in  skirmishing  with  the  two  divisions  under 
Lee,  which  kept  up  a noisy  demonstration  at  forcing  a cross- 
ing. Ruger’s  two  brigades  were  posted  four  miles  north  of 
Duck  River,  where  the  pike  to  Spring  Hill  crosses  Ruther- 
ford’s Creek,  to  hold  that  crossing.  The  divisions  of  Kim- 
ball and  Wood  were  aligned  between  Cox  and  Ruger,  facing 
up  the  river  toward  Hood's  crossing.  Manifestly  these  dis- 
positions were  made  under  the  conviction  that  Hood  would 
turn  down  the  river  after  crossing  to  clear  the  way  for  Lee  to 
cross.  At  nine  o’clock,  Post’s  Brigade,  of  Wood’s  Division, 
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■was  sent  up  the  river  to  reconnoiter.  Before  eleven  o'clock, 
Post  had  reached  a position  on  a high  ridge  where  he  could 
see  Hood’s  column  marching  toward  Spring  Hill,  and  re- 
peatedly reported  that  fact.  But  Schofield  was  so  deeply  in- 
fatuated with  his  self-imposed  delusion  as  to  Hood’s  intention 
that,  disregarding  the  orders  of  Thomas,  the  advice  of  Wilson, 
and  the  reports  of  Post,  he  cherished  it  until  after  four  o’clock 
when  he  heard  from  Stanley  that  Hood  was  attacking  at 
Spring  Hill. 

Wagner’s  advance,  double  quicking  through  Spring  Hill 
at  noon  and  deploying  just  beyond  on  a run,  arrived  barely 
in  time  to  head  off  the  approach  of  Hood’s  cavalry,  Wagner 
arriving  by  the  Columbia  Pike,  from  the  southwest,  and  the 
cavalry  by  the  Mount  Carmel  Road,  from  the  east.  Gen- 
eral Forrest,  commanding  the  Confederate  cavalry,  had  used 
his  superior  numbers  so  skillfully  as  to  push  back  our  cavalry 
just  north  of  Mount  Carmel,  five  miles  east  of  Spring  Hill, 
before  noon.  Leaving  one  brigade  to  watch  our  cavalry, 
Forrest  t,hen  turned  over  to  Spring  Hill  with  all  the  rest  of 
his  three  divisions  of  cavalry.  If  Wagner  had  arrived  a few 
minutes  latpr,  he  would  have  found  Forrest  in  full  possession 
at  Spring  Hill. 

When  Bradley’s  Brigade,  the  rear  of  Wagner’s  column,  was 
nearing  Spring  Hill,  a few  of  the  cavalry  approached  through 
the  fields  to  the  east  of  the  pike  to  reconnoiter,  and  the  64th 
Ohio  was  sent  to  drive  them  back.  With  tjie  right  wing  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers  and  the  left  wing  following  in  reserve, 
the  regiment  advanced  steadily,  driving  before  it  the  cavalry 
replying  to  the  long  range  fire  tjiey  kept  up  with  their  carbines, 
but  always  galloping  away  before  we  could  get  within  ef- 
fective range.  About  a mile  east  of  the  pike  we  crossed  the 
Rally  Hill  Road.  This  was  the  road  by  which  Hood’s  in- 
fantry column  arrived.  It  there  runs  north,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  pike,  to  a point  about  five  hundred  yards  east  of 
Spring  Hill,  where  it  turns  west  ip  enter  the  village. 

Leaving  one  of  the  reserve  companies  to  watch  the  road, 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  cavalry 
until  our  skirmish  line  was  abreast  of  the  Caldwell  House, 
about  eight  hundred  yards  east  of  the  road,  where  a halt  was 
called.  A few  minutes  later,  at  2:30  p.m.,  the  left  of 
our  skirmish  line,  north  of  the  Caldwell  House,  was  attacked 
by  a battle  line  in  front,  while  the  cavalry  worked  around  our 
left  flank.  At  the  time  we  all  supposed  tjhat  the  battle  line 
was  composed  of  troops  from  Hood’s  infantry  column.  In  a 
letter  from  General  Bradley,  he  stated  that  it  caused  great 
consternation  at  headquarters  in  Spring  Hill  when  Major 
Coulter,  of  the  64th,  came  galloping  back  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  regiment  was  fighting  with  infantry.  General 
Stanley  then  sent  word  to  Schofield  that  Hood  was  attacking 
with  infantry  at  Spring  Hill.  I never  learned  the  truth  until 
1905  when  in  communication  with  Judge  J.  P.  Young,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  present  at  Spring  Hill  as  a soldier 
in  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  and  for  many  years  had  been  collecting 
the  materials  to  write  a history  of  the  Confederate  Army  of 
Tennessee.  From  him  I learned  that  the  battle  line  was  com- 
posed of  mounted  infantry  belonging  to  Forrest’s  command. 
They  were  armed  with  Enfield  rifles  and  always  fought  on 
foot  like  ordinary  infantry,  using  their  horses  to  travel  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.  From  him  I also  got  much  of  my  most 
valuable  information  about  the  movements  of  the  Confederate 
troops  at  Spring  Hill. 

The  four  reserve  companies  were  thrown  in  on  a run  at  the 
point  of  contact,  but  our  line  was  speedily  compelled  to  fall 
back  by  the  cavalry  turning  our  left  flank,  where  they  cut  off 
and  captured  three  of  our  skirmishers.  One  of  the  three  was 
badly  wounded  that  evening  in  trying  to  escape,  a bullet 


passing  through  his  mouth  in  a way  to  knock  out  about  half 
of  his  teeth.  We  found  him  in  a hospital  at  Spring  Hill  when 
passing  through  in  pursuit  of  Hood’s  army  after  the  victory  at 
Nashville.  In  relating  his  experience,  he  stated  that  soon 
after  they  were  captured  they  were  taken  before  some  gen- 
eral, name  unknown  to  him,  who  questioned  them  closely  as 
fo  what  force  was  holding  Spring  Hill.  The  general  must  have 
been  Forrest,  for  he  was  personally  directing  the  attack  on  the 
64th. 

They  all  declared  that  they  knew  the  4th  Corps  was  at 
Spring  Hill,  and  they  believed  all  the  rest  of  the  army.  Their 
declaration  must  have  carried  greater  weight  on  account  of 
their  own  faith  in  what  they  were  telling,  for  at  that  time  the 
whole  regiment  believed  that  all  the  rest  of  the  army  had  fol- 
lowed to  Spring  Hill  close  on  the  heels  of  Wagner’s  Division. 

Eventually  the  64th  was  driven  back  across  the  Rally  Hill 
Road,  where  it  made  a last  stand  in  a large  woods  covering  a 
broad  ridge  abutting  on  the  road  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  southeast  of  Spring  Hill.  While  in  these  woods  occurred 
a bit  of  exciting  personal  experience.  A bullet,  coming  from 
the  right,  passed  through  my  overcoat,  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  in,  a way  to  take  along  the  top  button  of  the  blouse 
underneath  the  coat.  That  big  brass  button  struck  me  a 
stinging  blow  on  tfie  point  of  the  left  collar  bone.  Clasping 
both  hands  to  the  spot,  I began  feeling  with  my  finger  tips 
for  the  hole,  fully  convinced  that  a bullet  had  entered  there, 
and  had  inflicted  a serious  and  possibly  a fatal  wound.  It  was 
not  until  I had  opened  the  coat  to  make  a closer  investigation 
that  I found  I was  worse  scared  than  hurt.  Some  of  the 
enemy  had  secured  a position  on  our  right  flank  and  had 
opened  an  enfilading  fire.  It  was  one  of  their  bullets  that  had 
hit  me.  To  get  out  of  this  fire  the  regiment  fell  back  toward 
the  interior  of  the  woods,  where  it  was  so  close  to  the  main 
line  that  it  was  called  in. 

It  was  then  about  half  past  three  o’clock.  By  that  time  the 
situation  of  our  army  had  become  so  critical  that  nothing 
short  of  grossest  blundering  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  could 
save  it  from  a great  disaster,  and  there  was  a fine  possibility 
of  destroying  it.  Wagner’s  Division  had  so  much  property  to 
protect  that  it  was  stretched  out  on  a line  extending  from  the 
railway  station,  nearly  a mile  northwest  of  Spring  Hill,  where 
two  trains  of  cars  were  standing  on  the  track,  around  by  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  to  the  Columbia  Pike  on  the  south- 
west. Behind  this  long  line  the  village  streets  and  the  ad- 
jacent fields  were  crammed  with  nearly  everything  on  wheels 
belonging  to  our  army — ambulances,  artillery  carriages,  and 
army  wagons,  to  the  number  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
vehicles. 

The  nearest  support  was  Ruger’s  two  brigades,  eight  miles 
away,  and  it  was  about  an  hour  later  before  Ruger  had  started 
for  Spring  Hill.  Opdycke’s  Brigade  was  covering  the  railway 
station  and  tfie  Franklin  Pike  on  the  north,  and  Lane’s 
Brigade  the  Mount  Carmel  Road  on  the  east.  They  had  a 
connected  line,  but  so  long  that  much  of  it  consisted  of  skir- 
mishers only.  They  had  in  their  front  detachments  of  For- 
rest’s Cavalry,  feeling  along  their  line  foi*  an  opening  to  get 
at  the  trains.  Bradley’s  Brigade  occupied  an  advanced,  de- 
tached position  on  the  ridge  that  has  been  mentioned,  to 
cover  the  approach  by  the  Rally  Hill  Road.  There  was  a 
gap  of  fully  a half  mile  between  Lane’s  right,  in  front  of 
Spring  Hill,  and  Bradley’s  left,  out  on  the  ridge.  Bradley 
had  in  his  immediate  front  the  main  body  of  Forrest’s  three 
divisions  of  cavalry, and  the  three  divisions  of  infantry,  com- 
posing Cheatham’s  Corps,  and  four  more  divisions  of  infantry 
were  within  easy  supporting  distance.  In  brief,  ten  of  the 
twelve  divisions,  cavalry  included,  composing  Hood’s  army, 
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were  in  front  of  Spring  Hill,  and  at  four  o’clock  Cleburne’s 
Division  was  driving  back  Bradley’s  Brigade,  while  Schofield 
was  still  waiting  for  Hood  at  Duck  River,  with  four  divisions 
from  eight  to  twelve  miles  away.  If  Wagner’s  Division  had 
been  destroyed,  an  easy  possibility  for  the  overwhelming 
numbers  confronting  it,  while  strung  out  on  a line  about 
three  miles  long,  without  any  breastworks,  the  rich  prize  of 
our  ambulance  train,  six  batteries  of  artillery,  and  all  our 
wagons,  with  their  loads  of  supplies,  would  have  fallen  into 
Hood’s  hands,  and  the  retreat  of  the  four  divisions  at  Duck 
River  would  have  been  squarely  cut  off  while  having  a short 
supply  of  artillery,  and  no  food  or  ammunition,  except  what 
the  men  were  carrying  in  their  haversacks  and  cartridge 
boxes.  The  escape  of  our  army  from  this  deadly  peril  was 
largely  due  to  the  skill  with  which  General  Stanley  handled 
the  situation;  but  manifestly  no  amount  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  Stanley  could  have  saved  us,  where  the  disadvantages 
were  so  great,  if  the  enemy  had  improved,  with  a very 
ordinary  degree  of  vigor  and  intelligence,  the  opportun- 
ity opened  to  them  by  Schofield’s  delusion  as  to  Hood’s 
intention. 

General  Hood  rode  with  the  advance  of  his  column  until 
after  it  had  crossed  Rutherford’s  Creek,  two  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Spring  Hill.  It  was  then  about  three  o’clock. 
There  was  no  bridge  and  the  men  had  to  wade  the  creek,  which' 
caused  some  delay.  A short  distance  north  of  the  crossing, 
Hood  met  Forrest  and  got  his  account  of  the  situation  as  he 
had  developed  it  in  the  three  hours  preceding.  He  had  met 
with  resistance  on  so  long  a line  that  no  doubt  he  greatly 
overestimated  the  force  holding  Spring  Hill,  and  such  an 
estimate  would  agree  with  the  story  told  by  the  captured  64th 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  a courier  had  arrived  from  Lee 
with  the  information  that  Schofield’s  main  body  was  still 
in  his  front  at  Duck  River.  These  reports  disclosed  that  a 
part  of  Schofield’s  army  was  at  Spring  Hill  and  a part  at 
Duck  River,  but  they  conflicted  as  to  his  main  body.  In  the 
uncertainty  thus  arising,  Hood  decided,  as  his  dispositions 
clearly  show,  that  his  first  move  must  be  to  plant  Cheatham’s 
Corps  on  the  Columbia  Pike  between  those  two  parts.  De- 
velopments would  then  determine  his  next  move.  Cleburne’s 
Division  was  the  first  to  cross  the  creek.  Marching  up  the 
road  until  his  advance  was  close  to  the  woods  where  Forrest’s 
men  were  fighting  with  the  64th  Ohio,  Cleburne  then  halted 
and  fronted  into  line  facing  west  toward  the  pike.  If  the 
intention  had  been  to  make  a direct  attack,  his  line  would 
have  formed  facing  north  toward  our  line  in  the  woods, 
where  its  position  had  been  developed  by  Forrest.  The  in- 
tention unquestionably  was  for  Cleburne,  avoiding  any  en- 
counter with  our  line  in  the  woods,  first  to  cross  over  to  the 
pike  and  then  advance  toward  Spring  Hill  astride  the  pike. 
Cleburne  was  killed  next  day,  and  there  was  no  report  from 
him.  But  the  orders  given  to  Bate’s  Division,  following 
Cleburne’s,  plainly  indicate  what  Cleburne’s  orders  must  have 
been.  General  Bate  reported  that  he  received  orders  to 
cross  to  the  pike  and  then  sweep  down  the  pike  toward 
Columbia.  Conversely,  Cleburne’s  orders  must  have  been 
to  cross  over  to  the  pike  and  then  sweep  up  the  pike  toward 
Spring  Hill.  Hood  himself  gave  the  orders  to  Cleburne  and 
Bate,  and  then  established  his  headquarters  at  the  Thompson 
farmhouse,  about  five  hundred  yards  west  of  the  Rally  Hill 
Road,  and  neary  two  mi'es  south  of  Spring  Hill,  where  he 
remained  until  the  following  morning.  To  save  time,  Cle- 
burne started  to  march  across  to  the  pike  as  soon  as  he  was 
ready.  Bate  was  then  forming  on  Cleburne’s  left,  and  he  fol- 
lowed as  soon  as  his  formation  was  completed.  While  Cle- 
burne and  Bate  were  moving  out,  General  Cheatham  was  at 


the  crossing  hurrying  over  Brown’s  Division.  When  Brown 
got  over,  he  could  support  either  Cleburne  or  Bate,  as  de- 
velopments might  dictate.  Uncandid  statements  have  been 
made  that  Cheatham’s  divisions  were  moved  around  in  a dis- 
jointed manner  and  without  any  plan.  There  was  not  only 
a logical  plan,  but  a successful  plan,  if  it  had  been  carried  out, 
in  the  orders  given  to  Cheatham’s  divisions.  The  other  four 
divisions  were  halted  south  of  Rutherford’s  Creek  and  fronted 
into  line  facing  west  toward  the  pike.  This  proves  it  was 
then  Hood’s  belief  that  Schofield’s  main  body  was  still  at 
Duck  River.  If  it  should  march  up  the  pike  and  attack  Bate, 
the  four  divisions  would  be  on  its  flank.  If  it  should  attempt 
to  reach  the  fortifications  at  Murfreesboro  by  cutting  across 
the  country  south  of  Spring  Hill,  the  four  divisions  would  be 
in  a position  to  intercept  it. 

General  Bradly  had  four  regiments  in  line  in  the  woods 
on  the  ridge  with  the  left  near  the  Rally  Hill  Road  and  the 
right  trending  away  toward  the  pike.  They  faced  in  a south- 
easterly direction.  To  cover  more  ground,  there  were  short 
gaps  between  the  regiments.  The  65th  Ohio  was  the  right 
regiment  of  the  four,  and  to  the  right  rear  of  the  65th  was  a 
gap  extending  out  about  two  hundred  yards  into  cleared 
fields,  where  the  42nd  Illinois  was  posted,  refused  as  to  the 
65th,  and  facing  south  to  cover  that  flank.  To  the  front,  right, 
and  rear  of  the  42nd,  was  a wide  expanse  of  rollng  fields  ex- 
tending on  the  right  to  the  pike,  about  one  thousand  yards 
away,  where  two  guns  were  posted  to  sweep  the  fields  in  front 
of  the  42nd  with  their  fire.  To  the  left  of  the  42nd,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  woods  ran  out  into  the  fields  and  concealed  the 
regiment  from  Cleburne  until  he  had  advanced  almost 
abreast  of  its  position.  When  the  64th  came  off  the  skirmish 
line,  it  was  sent  to  the  support  of  the  42nd.  The  36th  Illinois, 
Opdycke’s  only  reserve,  was  hurried  across  on  double  quick 
from  the  other  side  of  Spring  Hill  to  support  the  two  guns. 
Around  the  southeasterly  skirt  of  the  village  as  many  guns 
of  the  reserve  artillery  as  could  be  utilized  were  placed  in 
battery  looking  toward  Bradley’s  position.  The  42nd  was 
posted  behind  a high  rail  fence,  staked  and  ridered.  To  secure 
additional  protection  against  musket  balls,  the  men  removed 
the  stakes  and  riders  and  the  top  rails  and  placed  them  in 
front  with  one  end  resting  on  the  ground  and  the  other  end 
on  top  of  the  fence.  As  thus  reconstructed,  the  fence  was 
just  high  enough  for  the  men,  kneeling  behind  it,  to  fire  over 
the  top.  When  coming  off  the  skirmish  line,  I passed  through 
a gap  in  the  center  of  the  line  in  the  woods,  to  the  left  of  the 
1.5th  Missouri.  I then  saw  that  the  men  in  the  woods  had 
built  barricades,  using  fence  rails,  rotten  logs,  old  stumps, 
stones,  anything  movable  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
Because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  materials,  the  barricades  were 
poor  ones.  In  his  book,  “Forty-Six  Years  in  the  Army,’’ 
Schofield  makes  the  false  statement  that  Stanley  had  “in- 
trenched a good  position  to  meet  Hood’s  column  when  it 
should  arrive.”  I know  from  personal  observation  that  Brad- 
ley’s Brigade  had  not  done  one  bit  of  entrenching  when  it  was 
attacked  by  Cleburne's  Division,  the  only  infantry  attack 
made  by  the  enemy. 

It  was  shortly  before  four  o’clock  when  Cleburne  started 
to  march  across  to  the  pike.  His  division  consisted  of  four 
brigades,  but  one  was  on  detached  service,  and  he  had  three 
in  line — Lowrey’s  on  his  right,  then  Govan’s,  then  Granbury’s. 
First  crossing  a field  in  his  front,  Lowrey  entered  the  exten- 
sion of  the  woods  that  has  been  mentioned.  On  emerging  on 
the  other  side,  his  right  came  in  sight,  within  easy  range  of 
the  42nd,  and  that  regiment  opened  an  enfilading  fire,  Low- 
rey’s line  then  being  almost  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the 
42nd.  It  was  this  accident  of  Lowrey’s  right  passing  within 
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range  of  the  42nd  that  led  to  the  failure  of  Hood’s  plan,  which 
up  to  that  minute  had  been  a great  success.  When  the  42nd 
opened  fire,  the  two  guns  at  the  pike  also  opened,  their  fire 
•crossing  that  of  the  42nd.  The  64th  then  ran  forward  and, 
intermingling  ranks  with  the  42nd,  poured  in  their  fire.  When 
our  fire  had  tjius  developed  our  position  out  in  those  wide 
fields,  they  could  see  just  what  we  had. 

They  pulled  down  the  rims  of  their  hats  over  their  eyes, 
bent  their  heads  to  the  storm  of  missiles  pouring  upon  them, 
changed  direction  to  their  right  on  double  quick  in  a manner 
that  excited  our  admiration,  and  a little  later  a line  came 
sweeping  through  the  gap  between  the  42nd  and  the  pike,  and 
swinging  in  toward  our  rear.  Our  line  stood  firm,  holding 
back  the  enemy  in  its  front,  until  the  flank  movement  had 
progressed  so  far  as  to  make  it  a question  of  legs  to  escape 
capture.  The  regimental  commanders  then  gave  the  re- 
luctant order  to  fall  back.  The  contact  was  then  so  close 
that  as  the  men  on  our  right  were  running  past  the  line  clos- 
ing in  on  them,  they  were  called  on  with  loud  oaths,  charging 
them  with  a Yankee  canine  descent,  to  halt  and  surrender. 
When  the  call  was  not  heeded,  some  of  the  men  were  shot 
down  with  the  muzzle  of  the  musket  almost  touching  their 
bodies.  By  the  recession  of  the  two  regiments  on  the  flank, 
the  rear  of  the  four  regiments  in  the  woods  became  exposed. 
They  were  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  Forrest  in  front,  and 
by  Cleburne  on  the  right  and  rear,  and  were  speedily  dis- 
lodged. The  attack  was  pressed  with  so  much  vigor  that  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  42nd  had  opened  fire,  Bradley’s  entire 
brigade  was  in  rapid  retreat,  with  Cleburne  in  close  pursuit 
and  pouring  in  a hot  fire.  In  falling  back,  we  had  to  cross  the 
valley  of  a small  stream.  As  we  descended  into  this  valley, 
we  uncovered  our  pursuers  to  the  fire  of  the  battery  posted 
at  the  village,  which  opened  with  shrapnel  shells,  firing  over 
our  heads.  General  Stanley,  who  was  in  the  battery,  reported 
that  not  less  than  eight  guns  opened  fire.  As  soon  as  Cle- 
burne encountered  this  fire,  he  hastily  drew  back  out  of  sight. 
All  pursuit,  with  its  direct  and  cross  fire,  havin'g  thus  ceased, 
Bradley’s  men  stopped  running  and  walked  back  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  battery,  where  a new  line  was  formed  without  trou- 
ble or  confusion. 

In  coming  down  the  slope  toward  the  stream,  Major  Coul- 
ter, whose  horse  had  been  killed,  was  running  a few  feet  in 
front  of  me,  and  I was  speculating  whether  my  short  legs 
could  keep  up  with  his  long  ones  when  he  called  back  over 
his  shoulder,  “Rally  at  this  fence,”  meaning  a rail  fence  we 
were  approaching.  I had  a poor  opinion  of  the  fence  as  a 
place  to  attempt  a rally,  for  we  were  still  exposed  to  some  of 
the  cross  fire. 

To  obey  orders,  I made  for  the  strongest  looking  fence 
corner  in  my  front,  and,  jumping  over  and  stopping  behind 
it,  looked  around  to  see  if  any  concerted  effort  would  be  made 
to  reform  the  line  behind  the  fence.  While  there  I noticed 
the  effect  of  our  artillery  fire  on  the  enemy.  I saw  by  the 
smoke  where  a number  of  our  shells  exploded,  and  they  all 
looked  too  high  in  the  air  and  too  far  to  the  rear.  I did  not 
see  a single  man  knocked  down  by  them.  No  doubt  the  fear 
oi  killing  some  of  our  own  men  caused  our  gunners  to  aim 
high,  for  the  valley  was  so  shallow  that  the  shells  passed  close 
over  our  heads.  It  is  probable  that  the  surprise  of  so  many 
guns  opening  fire,  and  the  noise  made  by  them  and  by  the 
exploding  shells,  had  more  to  do  with  stopping  the  enemy 
than  any  execution  that  was  done.  Their  later  action  showed 
that  they  believed  Bradley’s  Brigade  to  have  been  an  out- 
post; that  our  main  line  was  where  the  guns  were  posted,  and 
that  so  much  artillery  must  have  a correspondingly  strong 
infantry  support. 


General  Bradley  reported  a loss  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  men  in  his  brigade.  The  most  of  it  fell  on  the  three 
regiments  on  the  exposed  flank,  the  other  three  regiments 
withdrawing  with  light  losses  because  their  position  had  be- 
come untenable.  He  was  himself  disabled  with  a wound  that 
broke  his  arm.  Colonel  Conrad,  of  the  15th  Missouri,  then 
assumed  command  of  the  brigade.  By  the  casualties  in  the 
65th  Ohio,  the  command  of  that  regiment  devolved  on  the 
adjutant,  Brewer  Smith,  a boy  only  nineteen  years  old,  and 
possibly  the  youngest  officer  to  succeed  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  during  the  war. 

(Continued  in  April  number.) 


SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE. 

John  Witherspoon. 

To  a member  of  Congress  who  said,  “We  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  a declaration  of  independence,”  John  Witherspoon,  New 
Jersey  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  replied; 
"In  my  judgment,  sir,  we  are  not  only  ripe,  but  rotting.” 
Witherspoon  was  of  Scotch  birth,  received  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  When  the  Young  Pretender  landed 
in  England,  Witherspoon  marched  at  the  head  of  a corps  of 
militia  to  join  him.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Falkirk,  and 
remained  in  Donne  Castle  until  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

The  fame  of  his  literary  tastes  and  accomplishments,  and 
his  reputation  for  honor,  industry,  and  ability  spread  abroad, 
and  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  at  Princeton.  He  arrived  in  America  in  August,  1768, 
and  was  formally  installed  in  his  responsible  position,  which 
he  held  until  the  Revolutionary  War  called  him  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country. 

There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  John  Witherspoon 
in  the  declaration  of  his  opinions  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
Colonies  in  their  stand  for  freedom.  He  was  elected  in  June, 
1776,  as  a delegate  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, under  instructions  to  declare  for  independence  should 
such  measure  be  considered  necessary. 

The  political  wisdom  with  which  Dr.  Witherspoon  enriched 
the  national  councils  secured  the  confidence  and  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  and  elevated  him  to  the  first  rank  among 
the  assembled  statesmen  of  America.  His  public  writings, 
pamphlets  on  public  questions,  his  addresses  and  sermons 
aroused  men  to  action  possibly  more  than  the  work  of  any 
other  man  of  his  time. 

For  more  than  two  years  before  his  death  he  was  afflicted 
with  blindness,  during  which  he  was  often  led  into  the  pulpit 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  died  on  November  15,  1794, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

William  Floyd. 

Having  his  family  mansion  used  as  a barracks  for  cavalry 
and  his  live  stock  as  food  for  the  enemy  were  some  of  the  hard- 
ships suffered  during  the  Revolution  by  William  Floyd,  one 
of  the  New  York  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Floyd  was  a lover  of  the  peace  and  contentment  which 
comes  of  companionship  with  the  soil.  He  was  born  in 
Brook  Haven,  N.  Y.,  and  died  on  a tract  of  land  which  he 
had  purchased  in  its  wild  state  and  cleared  for  habitation. 
The  tenor  of  the  times  drew  him  unwittingly  into  public  life. 
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He  received  little  education,  but  his  clearness  of  mind  and 
strength  of  character  carried  him  far.  He  lived  on  his  father’s 
estate  until  he  was  sent  to  the  First  Continental  Congress, 
in  1774.  He  retained  his  seat  until  1785,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year,  making  no  speeches,  but  doing  his  share  of  work 
of  committees.  He  was  the  first  delegate  from  New  York  to 
sign  the  Declaration. 

When  the  British  made  their  first  descent  upon  Long  Island, 
Floyd  headed  a body  of  militia  and  drove  them  off.  Later 
his  family  had  to  flee  across  the  Sound,  and  for  seven  years 
he  neither  saw  his  property  nor  derived  any  benefit  from  it. 

In  1783,  he  returned  to  his  farm,  was  made-major  general 
of  the  Long  Island  Militia,  and  for  the  next  five  years  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Senate.  He  was  a member  of  the 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  call  of  the  land  was  too  strong  for  him  to  resist,  and, 
in  1784,  he  purchased  a tract  of  wild  land  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mohawk,  This  he  cleared  and  took  his  family  to  live 
upon,  leaving  the  region  which  had  done  him  so  much  honor, 
and  undertaking  a pioneer’s  life  in  his  old  age.  He  died  on 
this  new  farm  in  1821. — From  series  issued  by  the  Publicity 
Department  of  the  Sesqui-  Centennial,  Philadelphia,  1926. 


IN  THE  SIEGE  OF  PETERSB  URG. 

Workmen  on  the  Crater  battle  field  area,  near  Petersburg, 
Va.,  recently  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  a soldier  in 
blue,  one  of  the  forces  under  Grant  who  gave  up  his  life  dur- 
ing that  long-drawn-out  siege.  Who  he  was  will  never  be 
known,  but  he  was  laid  to  rest  again  within  the  soil  whereon 
his  blood  had  been  spilled.  At  the  side  of  the  bones  were 
found  a pistol,  several  cartridge  cases,  pieces  of  the  blue 
uniform,  and  buttons,  which  identified  him  as  a soldier  of 
one  of  the  Federal  brigades  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
the  Crater.  Veterans  of  both  sides  attended  the  ceremonies 
of  reinterment,  a grave  having  been  dug  within  a few  feet  of 
the  Crater  itself.  Funeral  rites  were  conducted,  and  taps 
was  sounded  by  Graham  Meredith,  the  young  bugler  of  A. 
P.  Hill  Camp,  after  the  flag-draped  coffin  was  committed  to 
the  earth,  and  flags  were  also  placed  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  grave,  with  a larger  one  spread  over  the  fresh  mound. 

Veterans  of  A.  P.  Hill  Camp,  members  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  students  of  the  Southern 
College,  and  the  History  Club  of  the  high  school,  American 
Legion,  and  Kiwanis  Club,  witnessed  the  brief  and  simple 
rites  conducted  by  A.  P.  Hill  Camp,  of  which  Capt.  Carter 
H.  Bishop  is  Commander.  This  was  on  the  birthday  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  January  21,  and  the  Confederate  flag 
flew  at  half  mast.  An  interested  participant  in  the  services 
was  Capt.  Henry  H.  Comer,  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  representing 
Massachusetts  G.  A.  R.  and  Loyal  Legion,  who  brought  a 
message  of  good  will  from  Gov.  Alvin  Fuller,  of  Massachusetts. 


Study  of  the  Old  South. — Mrs.  Elsie  D.  Hand,  who  is 
Librarian  for  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  and  also  a member  of  the  Amanda  Over- 
street,  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  there,  writes:  “You  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  we  have  a course  here  in  our  college 
on  the  Old  South.  This  is  taught  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Reynolds,  a 
native  Tennesseean.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  courses 
given  in  the  history  department.  It  was  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  September,  and  the  enrollment  was  more  than  forty. 
We  are  making  a special  effort  to  add  Southern  publications 
to  our  history  section  in  the  library.  We  could  not  do  with- 
out the  Veteran,  and  may  it  have  continued  prosperity.” 


FLAGS  RETURNED  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

Interesting  reports  have  come  of  the  return  to  the  South 
of  flags  captured  during  the  War  between  the  States  and 
sent  to  the  North,  where  they  were  held  as  trophies  until  a 
better  feeling  induced  their  return  to  the  people  who  love  them. 
One  of  these  reports  refers  to  the  return  of  the  “Old  Dominion 
Flag,”  the  flag  of  Virginia,  which  flew  above  the  capitol  on 
the  morning  of  April  3,  1865,  when  Federal  troops  dashed 
into  Richmond,  and  which  was  formally  returned  to  the 
State  in  November,  1927,  and  some  of  the  men  and  women 
who  saw  the  entry  of  Federal  troops  into  Richmond,  the 
Confederate  capitol,  in  1865,  were  present  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  unfurling  again  the  Old  Dominion  flag  which 
had  floated  over  the  capitol  on  that  occasion,  and  saw  it 
floating  again  in  its  old  place.  Among  them  was  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Talbot,  who  made  the  flag.  Frederick  Atherton  Stevens, 
of  Arlington,  Mass.,  grandson  of  the  first  Union  soldier  to 
enter  Richmond  at  that  time,  turned  over  the  flag  to  Governor 
Byrd. 

The  five  Confederate  flags  captured  from  Confederate 
troops  in  1863,  and  formally  returned  to  South  Carolina  by 
Governor  Brewster,  of  Maine,  at  the  governors’  conference 
in  Michigan  last  summer,  were  captured  by  the  9th  Maine 
Volunteers  at  Morris  Island,  July  11,  1863,  from  the  21st 
South  Carolina  Volunteers. 


WITH  THE  FOURTH  VIRGINIA  CAVALRY,  C.  S.  A. 

BY  J.  CHURCHILL  COOKE,  KING  WILLIAM  COURTHOUSE,  VA. 

I enjoy  every  copy  of  the  Veteran,  from  cover  to  cover- 
It  is  only  through  the  Veteran  that  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  War  between  the  States  and  the  causes  of  the  war  will 
ever  be  known. 

In  the  article  in  the  February  number  on  the  return  of 
Confederate  flags  to  the  South,  it  is  stated  that  “one  of  these 
Virginia  flags  was  taken  by  a Maine  cavalry  regiment  at 
Aldie,  W.  Va;,  from  the  4th  Virginia  Cavalry.”  I was  a 
member  of  Company  G,  Hanover  Troop,  of  that  regiment, 
and  was  in  that  fight;  and  it  was  a hot  one.  But  we  got  the 
better  of  our  enemy  and  drove  them  from  the  field.  The 
sharpshooters  of  my  regiment  were  then  ordered  to  the  front; 
I was  among  the  number.  After  things  quieted  down,  some 
five  or  six  of  us  were  standing  together  talking,  and  we  could 
see  a Federal  battery  of  three  guns  on  a hill  about  a mile  off, 
it  seemed.  We  never  thought  for  a moment  that  they  would 
take  a pop  at  us;  but  they  did,  and  it  was  pretty  shooting. 
The  first  shot  went  just  over  our  heads;  the  second  just  to 
one  side  of  us;  and  the  third  struck  the  ground  so  close  as  to 
take  off  the  bottom  of  one  man’s  foot.  These  three  shots 
followed  in  such  quick  succession  that  we  had  no  time  to  dodge 
to  shelter. 

If  there  was  any  flag  of  my  regiment  captured  on  that  oc- 
casion I never  heard  of  it,  and  I can’t  help  thinking  that  this 
statement  was  a mistake.  Whether  it  is  or  not,  I am  glad 
the  dear  flags  have  been  returned. 


A Fine  Commendation. — Renewing  subscription  for  1928, 
Mrs.  W.  Carleton  Adams,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  writes:  “The 
Confederate  Veteran  is  wonderful.  Its  reminiscent  nar- 
ratives are  like  wandering  through  a garden  of  dreamland. 
There  are  now  three  subscribers  in  our  family,  and  I send  two 
complimentary  subscriptions  to  friends,  realizing  how  loyal 
all  Southerners  should  be  in  advancing  its  interests.  The 
U.  D.  C.  Chapters  alone  should  extend  its  circulation  mighti- 
ly.” 
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UNWRITTEN  HISTOR  Y. 

In  his  address  as  a part  of  the  exercises  commemorative 
of  the  anniversaries  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson,  as  arranged 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Dr.  John  R.  Neal  brought  out  a most  pertinent  fact  in  con- 
nection with  our  Southern  history,  that  the  South  has  de- 
pended upon  oratory  rather  than  the  written  record,  hence 
the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  real  truth  of  our  history,  since 
so  little  effort  has  been  made  to  have  it  properly  recorded. 
Dr.  Neal  gave  a forcible  presentation  of  our  situation  in  the 
following: 

“Since  the  dawn  of  history  no  people  have  ever  performed 
deeds  more  worthy  to  be  properly  recorded  than  the  people 
of  the  South;  yet  no  people  have  ever  displayed  greater  in- 
difference in  the  making  of  these  records.  As  a result  of  this 
indifference,  the  Southern  Iliad  has  yet  to  find  its  Homer, 
and  the  tragic  Anabasis  of  the  South  its  Herodotus. 

“The  poverty  of  Southern  history,  not  in  deeds,  but  in  the 
proper  narrative  of  those  deeds,  was  vividly  impressed  upon 
my  mind  by  listening  to  an  address  by  President  Wilson. 
This  address  was  made  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago 
to  a meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Society  and  at  a 
time  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  simply  a professor  of  history  at 
Princeton,  and,  therefore,  long  prior  to  his  great  public  fame 
as  president  of  Princeton,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wilson’s  auditors  were 
for  the  most  part  the  professors  of  history  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  universities,  and,  therefore,  the  conspicuous  his- 
torians of  that  day. 

“Speaking  to  these  Northern  historians,  Mr.  Wilson’s 
words,  according  to  my  recollection,  were  as  follows: 

“‘The  war  is  over;  the  best  evidence  of  that  is  that  we 
gentlemen  of  the  pen  have  ceased  to  write  as  belligerents 
and  are  now  striving  to  write  as  historians.  But  in  spite  of 
the  cessation  of  verbal  hostilities,  you  Northern  historians 
have  assumed  a tone  of  injured  innocence  and  are  apparently 
awaiting  and  expecting  an  apology  from  the  Southern  people. 
In  this  you  will  be  disappointed.  A people  who  would  apolo- 
gize for  their  history  would  not  be  capable  of  doing  deeds 
worthy  of  historical  record. 

“‘The  history  of  the  South,  if  it  is  ever  properly  written, 
must  be  written  from  a sympathetic  viewpoint  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  written  by  Southern  men. 

“‘Unfortunately,  through  modesty  and  possibly  other 
causes,  the  Southern  man  has  performed  great  deeds,  but 
hasn’t  elected  to  talk  about  these  deeds.  However,  there  is 
one  stock  of  people  scattered  throughout  the  South  who  are 
not  overly  modest;  they  are  the  Scotch-Irish.  The  hope  for 
Southern  history  written  by  Southern  men  rests  with  the 
Southern  writers  of  this  stock.’ 

“In  the  South  we  have  trusted  to  the  orator  rather  than 
the  historian.  The  orator  should  never  supplant,  but  should 
supplement,  the  work  of  the  historian.  The  purpose  of  the 
orator  in  turning  to  the  past  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  historian.  The  orator’s  purpose  is  to  arouse  the  emo- 
tions; he  desires  to  thrill,  to  please.  He  grasps  the  past 
through  his  intuition  and  imagination. 

“Under  the  spell  of  the  orator  we  Southern  people  have 
almost  lost  our  heroes,  Lee  and  Jackson.  They  have  become 
almost  as  impersonal  as  the  Confederate  flag. 

“The  most  important  reason  why  Southern  history  is  yet 
untouched  by  Southern  writers  is  because  the  Southern  mind 
seems  to  have  been  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  purely  legal 
and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  great  conflict.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  addresses  and  articles,  and  even  books  that 


have  been  written  since  the  war  in  the  South,  deal  solely 
with  these  legal  aspects.  Most  Southern  writers  appear 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  righteousness  of  the  Southern 
cause  depends  upon  establishing  legality  of  the  doctrine  of 
secession. 

“The  two  greatest  decisions  in  the  life  of  Lee  that  best  il- 
lustrate the  moral  grandeur  of  the  man  came  just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  as  a great  historical  figure  and  after  Ap- 
pomattox at  the  close  of  this  great  career.  This  first  decision 
was  his  resignation  as  an  officer  from  the  United  States  army 
and  the  offer  of  his  services  to  the  South  through  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Just  prior  to  his  resignation,  Lee  had  been 
offered  by  President  Lincoln  the  place  of  commander  in  chief 
of  the  United  States  army.  His  great  renunciation  can  only 
be  measured  by  considering  what  might  have  been  if  he  had 
accepted  this  offer.  Unquestionably  possessing  greater 
military  skill  than  any  of  the  Federal  generals  who  first  held 
command  of  the  Northern  army,  Lee,  in  all  probability,  as 
commander  of  these  forces  could  have  brought  the  war  to  a 
much  earlier  successful  termination.  As  the  savior  of  the 
Union,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rewarded  as  was 
Grant  later,  by  being  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
No  more  dazzling  prospects  were  ever  laid  before  mortal 
man  and  rejected.  Lee’s  great  renunciation  can  only  be 
compared  with  that  renunciation  that  occurred  more  than 
2,000  years  ago  upon  the  heights  of  the  temple. 

“The  last,  and  in  many  respects  the  greatest,  decision  in 
Lee’s  life  came  after  Appomattox  and  his  return  to  private 
life — namely,  his  decision  to  earn  his  livelihood  and  perform 
his  last  services  to  his  beloved  South  as  a teacher.  The 
great  significance  in  this  decision  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  in- 
dicates what  Robert  E.  Lee  most  desired  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  and  the  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  the 
men  who  had  so  faithfully  followed  his  leadership  through 
the  stress  and  storm  of  the  great  war. 

“A  new  South,  not  simply  along  the  lines  of  material 
wealth,  but  based  first  on  intellectual  and  spiritual  founda- 
tion, which  can  only  come  through  education,  is  the  new 
South  that  would  be  pleasing  to  Robert  E.  Lee. 

“The  question  naturally  presents  itself:  Has  the  South 
kept  faith  with  Lee?  Has  it  secured  for  the  descendants  of 
Confederate  veterans  the  character  and  the  extent  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  which  its  resources  would  permit? 

“A  frank  answer  to  this  question  would  undoubtedly  pro- 
voke controversy.  Lee’s  birthday  should  not  be  a day  for 
controversy.  In  this  connection  I will  say  only  two  things 
about  which  there  should  be  no  controversy.  The  purpose 
of  education  is  twofold:  First,  vocational  education,  which 
fits  one  to  make  a living;  and,  secondly,  cultural  education, 
which  makes  a life.  I am  confident  Lee  would  have  desired 
both  these  educational  boons  for  every  son  and  daughter  of 
the  South.” 


Mexican  War  Survivors. — The  following  is  from  the 
Washington  Star,  February  3:  “The  names  of  the  five  sur- 
vivors of  the  American  forces  participating  in  the  War  with 
Mexico  were  read  in  the  Senate  to-day  by  Senator  Sheppard, 
>f  Texas,  in  calling  attention  that  the  day  was  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  ending  that  conflict. 
The  survivors  are  William  F.  Buckner,  of  Paris,  Mo.;  Uriah 
Gasaway,  of  Reelsville,  Ind.;  Samuel  Leffler,  of  St.  Paul,  Ind. ; 
Richard  A.  Howard,  of  Sterling  City  Tex.;  and  Owen  Thomas 
Edgar,  of  Washington.”  Tennessee’s  last  Mexican  veteran, 

J.  M.  Bradford,  of passed  away  in , 192 — , at  the 

age  of  one  hundred  and  six  years. 
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The  foeman  need  not  frown, 

They  all  are  powerless  now; 

We  gather  them  here  and  we  lay  them  down, 
And  tears  and  prayers  are  the  only  crown 
We  bring  to  wreathe  each  brow. 


Albert  Brantly  Saxon. 

The  death  of  Albert  Brantly  Saxon,  April  1,  1927,  removed 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honorable  citizens  of  Augusta,  Ga. 
Few  Augustans  were  better  known  or  more  highly  regarded. 
Known  for  his  high  sense  of  honesty  and  integrity,  he  com- 
manded the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

Mr.  Saxon  was  born  in  Burke  County,  Ga.,  near  Waynes- 
boro, on  April  4,  1846.  He  was  afforded  the  advantages  of 
the  common  schools  of 
Georgia,  and  was  reared  in 
a home  of  distinctive  cul- 
ture and  refinement.  Early 
in  1862,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  went  to  war  with 
the  Southern  forces,  enlist- 
ing as  a private  in  Com- 
pany F,  63rd  Georgia  In- 
fantry, Smith’s  Brigade, 

Cleburne’s  Division,  Cheat- 
ham’s Corps,  having  previ- 
ously volunteered  and 
served  in  the  State  Militia 
in  1861.  He  took  part  in 
the  campaign  from  Dalton 
to  Marietta,  at  which  latter 
place  he  was  attacked  with 
severe  illness,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  enter  the  hos- 
pital at  Macon,  Ga.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  rejoined  his  com- 
mand and  participated  in  Hood’s  campaign  in  Tennessee  and 
North  Alabama.  He  was  captured  at  Nashville  and  im- 
prisoned at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  paroled. 

He  located  in  Augusta  in  1866.  On  April  19,  1868,  he 
married  Miss  Susan  Carpenter,  of  Burke  County,  who,  with 
four  daughters,  survives  him,  the  two  boys  having  died  a 
few  years  before  their  father. 

Mr.  Saxon  was  a member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
having  joined  when  he  first  came  to  Augusta  as  a boy,  being 
baptized  by  Dr.  William  T.  Brantly,  for  whom  he  was  named. 
He  was  a member  of  Webb’s  Masonic  Lodge,  and  it  was  at  his 
request  that  the  Masonic  service  was  conducted  at  his  grave. 
At  the  conclusion,  taps  was  sounded  by  the  bugler  of  Camp 
No.  435,  U.  C.  V.,  of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  and  loyal 
member,  having  served  as  Adjutant  for  many  years. 

A securely  entrenched  merchant  of  acknowledged  ability, 


ALBERT  BRANTLY  SAXON. 


he  was  the  senior  member  of  A.  B.  Saxon  & Brother,  a whole- 
sale and  retail  grocery  business  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Monument  Streets,  Augusta,  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  in  all  their 
dealings  they  won  name  and  fame  for  their  courteous,  honest, 
and  fair  treatment  of  the  public.  Their  patrons  were  their 
friends,  and  for  over  a third  of  a century  they  maintained  an 
establishment  with  an  enviable  reputation. 

A.  B.  Saxon  was  one  of  the  world's  noblemen.  He  built  up 
in  himself  a character  so  strong  that  desire  for  personal  gain 
could  not  break  it  or  sin  in  its  mildest  could  not  mar  it.  A 
man  with  his  gentleness  of  manner,  so  sincere  in  devotion  to 
his  God,  so  unselfishly  charitable,  so  scrupulously  honest,  and 
highly  principled  as  he  was  can  rightly  be  called  a great  man. 

A soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  serving  with  distinction,  he 
was  no  less  a soldier  in  times  of  peace.  He  was  always  at  the 
front  in  civic  affairs,  always  aiding  those  who  needed  help. 
Aged  and  worn  after  eighty-one  years  of  service,  he  has  laid 
aside  the  habiliments  of  mortality;  but  his  work  will  live  long 
after  him  and  his  deeds  will  endure  for  ages. 

Col.  S.  Brown  Allen,  U.  C.  V. 

Col.  S.  Brown  Allen,  Commander  of  the  Grand  Camp  of 
Virginia,  U.  C.  V.,  died  at  his  home  in  Staunton,  Va.,  on 
January  23,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

From  the  memorial  resolutions  passed  by  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Staunton,  the  following  is  taken: 

As  Commander  of  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  and 
Commander  of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Virginia,  Colonel  Allen 
consecrated  every  effort  to  the  noble  task  of  serving  the  or- 
ganization of  which  he  was  the  accepted  leader.  The  fidelity 
with  which  he  responded  to  every  call  of  duty  or  service  to 
this  Camp  or  the  individual  members  was  ever  typical  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Confederacy  which  he  so  gallantly  represented 
and  justly  entitled  him  to  the  distinction  and  gratitude  his 
comrades  so  freely  bestowed. 

He  was  bom  in  Bath  County,  Va.,  January  27,  1844,  of 
distinguished  parentage,  his  father,  William  F.  Allen,  a 
Kentuckian,  and  his  mother,  Lavinia  V.  Frazier,  a Virginian, 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 

His  childhood  years  were  spent  in  Bath  County,  but  in 
1852,  the  family  moved  to  Texas,  where  the  father  died. 
With  four  children,  the  mother  returned  to  Virginia  and  made 
her  home  on  the  old  Frazier  farm  at  Jennings  Gap,  Augusta 
County. 

Comrade  Brown  received  his  early  education  from  the 
schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was 
attending  the  Lock  Willow  Academy,  at  Churchville,  with 
Maj.  Jed  Hotchkiss,  as  principal.  With  his  brother,  William 
F.  Allen,  and  uncle,  James  A.  Frazier,  he  promptly  joined 
the  Churchville  Cavalry,  known  as  Company  C,  and  later 
a part  of  the  14th  Virginia  Cavalry,  McCausland’s  Brigade, 
serving  throughout  the  war,  surrendering  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  April  9,  1865. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Augusta,  Comrade  Allen  devoted 
his  time  and  talent  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  zealously 
promoting  every  movement  for  improvement  in  methods  of 
stock  raising  and  the  production  of  farm  products. 

Intensely  interested  in  the  political  problems  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  war,  in  1879,  when  the  readjustment  of  the 
State  debt  became  a paramount  issue,  Colonel  Allen  can- 
vassed the  State  in  behalf  of  this  issue.  In  1881,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Virginia  Legislature  as  Auditor  of  Public  Ac- 
counts. Later  on,  he  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley 
as  United  States  marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  which  he  filled  until  1910,  when  President  Taft  ap- 
pointed him  postmaster  at  Staunton,  which  office  he  suc- 
cessfully conducted  for  five  years. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  consecrated  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  comfort,  pleasure,  and  happiness  of  his  old  com- 
rades, truly  a labor  of  love  and  devotion.  He  gave  freely 
of  his  time,  energy,  and  intelligent  service.  Forgetful  of  self, 
even  with  waning  strength  and  the  burden  of  years,  his  first 
thought  was  for  the  veteran  who  wore  the  gray.  His  memory 
will  ever  be  cherished  and  kept  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his 
comrades  who  survive. 

In  October,  1869,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Hamil- 
ton, who  survives  him  with  their  four  children.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  for  many  years  an 
elder. 

A.  B.  Lewis. 

On  the  ground  where  he  received  seven  years  of  his  educa- 
tion as  a schoolboy,  in  the  First  Christian  Church,  burial 
services  were  conducted  for  A.  B.  Lewis,  ninety-two-year-old 
Washington  County  pioneer  and  beloved  Confederate  veteran 
who  died  at  his  home  in  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  on  January  28. 

His  death  is  the  first  in  the  family  formed  by  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Rebecca  Hewitt  on  December  26,  1869.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  a daughter,  also  six  grandchildren 
and  one  great-grandchild. 

Comrade  Lewis  was  born  in  Hempstead  County,  Ark., 
April  28,  1835,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Bartlett  Lewis. 
His  father  was  a grandson  of  John  Lewis,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Joseph 
Lewis,  his  father,  settled  in  Washington  County,  Ark.,  in 
1836. 

A.  B.  Lewis  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Farmington  and 
the  college  at  Fayetteville.  He  was  one  of  five  brothers  to 
serve  in  the  Confederate  army.  When  the  South  seceded, 
he  enlisted  in  Bell’s  company  and  was  ready  to  leave,  when 
his  father,  a Union  sympathizer,  forbade  him  to  do  so.  Before 
a month  had  passed,  however,  he  went  into  service  with 
Company  D,  Monroe’s  Regiment,  Cabell’s  Brigade,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Oak  Hill.  He  served  the  entire 
four  years. 

Heavily  indebted  as  a result  of  the  war,  during  which  his 
store  was  destroyed  and  practically  a'l  of  his  other  property, 
he  was  forced  to  sell  his  farm  lands  and  still  was  faced  with  a 
S5,000  debt.  To  clear  this  off  required  ten  years,  seven  of 
which  were  spent  as  a clerk.  Shortly  after  the  war  he  served 
for  two  years  as  county  treasurer. 

The  death  of  “Uncle  Gus,”  as  he  was  affectionately  known, 
marks  the  passing  of  one  of  the  few  picturesque  survivors  of  a 
generation  of  pioneers.  He  was  a “mine”  of  information  for 
those  seeking  stories  of  former  days,  and  always  was  wi'ling 
to  talk  of  the  past.  On  his  ninety-second  birthday,  although 
his  eyesight  was  failing,  he  retained  all  of  his  other  faculties, 
and  his  marvelous  memory  appeared  untouched.  In  ap- 
pearance, he  was  a true  patriarch,  with  pure  white  beard. 

Wiley  Young  Watkins. 

Wiley  Young  Watkins  died  at  his  home  in  Sullivan  town- 
ship, Laurens  County,  S.  C.,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1928. 
He  was  too  young  for  Confederate  army  service,  and  was 
sent  with  the  State  troops  to  the  South  Carolina  coast,  for 
military  service,  in  which  he  served  until  the  surrender.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  for  many  years.  He 
delighted  in  attending  all  the  nearby  meetings  of  the  Con- 
federate veterans.  He  is  survived  by  only  three  old  soldiers  of 
the  sixties  in  our  township. 

[William  D.  Sullivan,  Sr.] 


William  Oscar  Coleman. 

Hon.  William  Oscar  Coleman,  aged  eighty-eight  years, 
died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  James  B.  Coleman,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  on  February  7,  1928.  He  was  a son  of  William  L.  Cole- 
man, of  Trimble  County,  Ky.,  born  December  23,  1839.  In 
1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  in  Company  A, 
4th  Kentucky  Cavalry,  at  first  commanded  by  Col.  Henry 
L.  Giltner,  Humphrey  Marshall’s  Brigade.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  General  Marshall  from  command,  Colonel  Giltner 
was  made  brigade  commander,  and  thus  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Soon  thereafter  the  Giltner  brigade  was  as- 
signed to  John  H.  Morgan’s  Division,  and  so  continued  until 
General  Morgan  was  killed  at  Greeneville,  Tenn.  William 
Oscar  Coleman  was  wounded  at  Limestone,  Tenn.,  but  as 
soon  as  sufficiently  recovered,  he  rejoined  his  command  and 
continued  with  it  to  the  close. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Trimble  County, 
Ky.  Some  years  thereafter  he  was  elected  sheriff,  and  after 
his  two  terms  had  expired,  he  was  elected  State  senator,  which 
he  also  held  for  two  terms.  It  was  Senator  Coleman  who  in- 
troduced the  measure  for  the  building  of  the  Confederate 
Home  near  Louisville,  which  has  been  of  so  much  benefit. 

In  1861,  Comrade  Coleman  married  Miss  Mary  Yoder 
Buchanan,  of  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  who  died  in  1914.  He  then 
went  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  live  with  a daughter,  but  within 
the  last  year  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  living  with 
another  daughter  at  Milton,  and  from  there  he  went  to  his 
son’s  home  in  Louisville.  He  is  survived  by  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  also  two  sisters  and  a brother. 

After  the  Confederate  Home  had  been  established,  Senator 
Coleman  was  chosen  as  its  first  commandant.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  I am  now  the  only  living  representative  of  our 
old  Company  A,  4th  Kentucky  Confederate  Cavalry.  I 
often  think  of  my  departed  comrades,  and  feel  that  I could 
call  the  company  roll  just  as  it  was  when  we  were  in  active 
service.  Peace  to  them.  They  are  resting  from  hard  service. 

[George  D.  Ewing,  Pattonsburg,  Mo.] 

George  Washington  McMahan. 

George  W.  McMahan  was  born  November  20,  1842,  and 
died  December  8,  1927,  eighty-five  years  of  age.  When  the 
War  between  the  States  broke  out,  Mr.  McMahan  was  too 
young  to  enter  the  army,  but  in  September,  1862,  he  went 
to  Knoxville  and  enlisted  in  the  4th  Tennessee  Cavalry. 
His  first  battle  was  at  Perryville,  Ky.,  and  from  there  to 
Murfreesboro  and  to  Chattanooga  under  General  Bragg. 
He  spent  the  most  of  his  army  life  under  the  command 
of  General  Wheeler,  and  never  tired  of  talking  of  him  and 
of  his  exploits. 

George  McMahan  was  in  the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
Chickamauga,  Resaca,  Ga.,  and  a number  of  others,  as  he 
was  one  of  those  who  tried  to  stav  Sherman’s  “March  to  the 
Sea.”  The  spring  of  1865  found  him  in  North  Carolina,  and 
after  the  surrender  of  Generals  Lee  and  Johnston  he  returned 
to  his  home.  He  was  the  last  of  the  native  sons  Confederate 
soldiers  from  Sevier  County,  Tenn.  After  the  war  he  left  the 
county  and  lived  for  a year  or  so  in  Alabama,  as  it  was  not 
safe  for  an  ex-Confederate  to  stay  in  Sevier  County  at  that 
time.  But  he  went  back  home  again  and  married  Miss 
Marion  Henderson.  To  them  one  daughter  was  born,  who 
died  just  as  she  reached  young  womanhood.  Mr.  McMahan 
was  a staunch  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and  always 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Peace  to  his  ashes! 

[Frank  Murphy.] 
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Judge  D.  Gardiner  Tyler. 

Judge  D.  Gardiner  Tyler,  eldest  son  of  President  John 
Tyler  and  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler,  his  second  wife,  was  born 
July  12,  1846,  and  died  at  his  ancestral  home,  Sherwood  Forest, 
Charles  City  County,  Va.,  on  September  5,  1927.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Norris,  two  daugh- 
ters, and  two  sons,  also  by  a brother,  Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 
formerly  President  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  a sister. 

Judge  Tyler  was  State  Senator  for  several  terms  from  his 
home  district,  and  represented  the  Second  Virginia  District  in 
Congress  for  two  terms,  and  then  as  J udge  of  the  Fourtenth  J u- 
dicial  Circuit  for  twenty-four  years.  During  the  War  between 
the  States,  he  served  for  eighteen  months  in  the  Rockbridge 
Artillery,  and  ever  loved  the  cause  of  his  youth,  believing 
in  its  right,  and  only  submitting  to  overwhelming  numbers. 
He  was  the  last  member  of  the  Harrison-Harwood  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Charles  City. 

His  graduation  from  Washington  College,  now  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  that 
peerless  soldier,  citizen,  and  Christian,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  was 
one  of  the  proud  events  of  his  life,  and  he  never  missed  an 
\ opportunity  of  describing  to  interested  listeners  General 
Lee  as  he  knew  him. 

Judge  Tyler  was  the  kind  husband,  father,  friend,  and 
neighbor.  A communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  services 
were  held  at  his  home  Church,  Westover,  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  from  all  walks  of  life  to  beautiful  Hollywood, 
in  Richmond,  where  he  rests  near  his  illustrious  father.  He 
was  a man  of  the  greatest  loyalty  and  ideals,  and  commanded 
the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
His  life  was  so  pure  and  clean  and  his  duties  so  well  per- 
formed that  the  niche  of  fame  will  enroll  his  name  as  one 
of  her  gifted  sons. 

Gone,  but  not  forgotten  by  one  who  has  profited  by  long 
years  of  contact. 

IW.  L.  Witherspoon,  Holdcroft,  Va.] 

G.  H.  Boyles. 

In  the  death  of  Gabriel  H.  Boyles,  “Uncle  Gabe,”  as  he 
was  affectionately  called,  Parker  County,  Tex.,  lost  one  of 
her  oldest  and  most  beloved  pioneers,  a man  whose  staunch 
integrity  and  rugged  honesty  has  been  a living  monument  to 
the  grand  old  days  of  his  youth,  when  a man  was  judged  by 
his  deeds  and  intrinsic  worth.  As  he  had  lived,  peacefully 
and  quietly,  so  he  passed  away  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Spring  Creek  Cemetery,  near  Weatherford,  the  funeral  serv- 
ices being  concluded  at  the  grave.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  sons,  and  four  daughters. 

Gabriel  Boyles  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  February  16, 
1839,  and  had  thus  nearly  completed  his  eighty-ninth  year. 
His  parents  moved  to  Hannjbal,  Mo.,  when  he  was  a small 
boy,  and  from  there  went  on  to  Texas,  settling  on  the  head 
of  Bear  Creek  in  Parker  County  in  1856.  “Uncle  Gabe” 
had,  therefore,  been  a resident  of  Parker  County  for  seventy- 
two  years.  He  was  one  of  those  rugged  pioneers  who  con- 
quered the  West,  and  he  did  his  full  share  in  the  development 
of  that  section  of  Texas.  He  had  assisted  in  clearing  the 
timber  off  the  square  at  Weatherford,  and  was  ever  one  of 
the  foremost  in  any  effort  for  the  advancement  of  his  home 
city  and  the  public  good.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1866, 
just  the  day  before  his  twenty-seventh  birthday,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Evelyn  Davidson,  and  they  journeyed 
down  the  pathway  of  life  together  for  almost  sixty-two  years, 
with  a love  and  devotion  that  made  their  home  a veritable 
heaven  upon  earth. 


Comrade  Boyles  served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  army 
with  the  19th  Texas  Cavalry,  Parsons’s  Brigade,  and  had 
long  been  an  honored  member  of  Tom  Green  Camp,  U.  C.  V., 
of  Weatherford,  Tex.  He  was  a charter  member  of  the  Pleas- 
ant Point  Baptist  Church,  which  he  helped  to  organize  some 
forty-eight  years  ago. 

F.  L.  Marshall. 

One  of  the  old-time  citizens  of  Weatherford,  Tex.,  passed 
with  the  death  of  F.  L.  Marshall  at  his  home  there  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  February  3,  1846,  and  as  a lad  of  fifteen 
years  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  served  out  his 
ime,  then  returned  home  and  after  a year  reenlisted  with 
Forrest’s  Cavalry  and  served  to  the  end. 

Comrade  Marshall  went  to  Texas  in  1879,  and  to  Weather- 
ford, in  Parker  County,  about  1884.  Then  he  removed  to 
South  Texas  and  lived  there  some  twenty  years,  returning 
to  Weatherford  a few  months  ago.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  it  was  a matter  of  pride  to  him 
that  during  his  long  life  he  had  organized  and  conducted 
many  Sunday  schools.  He  was  a strong  believer  in  educa- 
tion, and  gave  his  children  the  benefit  of  the  best  instruction 
available  that  they  might  be  well  prepared  for  their  work 
in  life.  In  his  active  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness and  had  a large  nursery  and  orchard  near  Weatherford. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons,  and  three  daughters. 
Interment  was  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  at  Weatherford. 

[J.  M.  Richards.] 

Benjamin  S.  Hammer. 

Benjamin  S.  Hammer,  born  November  21,  1845,  died  at 
his  home  near  Franklin,  W.  Va.,  on  January  15,  1928,  aged 
eighty-two  years.  In  his  passing  the  county  lost  one  of  her 
most  popular  and  highly  respected  citizens. 

As  a mere  boy  of  about  sixteen,  Benjamin  Hammer  volun- 
teered his  services  to  the  cause  of  the  South  in  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  and  was  brave  and  courageous  in  his  service 
to  his  country,  just  as  he  had  ever  since  been  to  his  govern- 
ment and  State.  He  was  a member  of  the  famous  62nd 
Virginia  Regiment,  Company  F,  under  General  Imboden,  the 
renown  of  which  regiment  will  be  recounted  as  long  as  history 
lasts.  He  was  a staunch  Democrat  and  always  took  a keen 
interest  in  his  party  and  the  welfare  of  his  county  and  the 
State. 

He  is  survived  by  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  had 
five  brothers,  and  of  these  only  one  survives,  and  three  sisters 
also  survive  him. 

Interment  was  in  beautiful  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  at  Frank- 
lin. 

James  C.  Bridewell. 

James  Chester  Bridewell,  born  at  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  in 
May,  1845,  but  for  many  years  a resident  of  Carroll  County, 
died  at  the  Beauvoir  Confederate  Home  on  January  11. 

Comrade  Bridewell  was  a Master  Mason,  and  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Lodge  at  Vaiden,  Miss.,  where  he  made  his 
home  for  some  years  before  entering  the  Confederate  Home 
at  Beauvoir.  He  was  married  some  three  years  ago  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Louise  Ainsworth,  of  Hazlehurst.  He  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  as  a member  of  Company  K,  45th  Mis- 
sissippi Cavalry. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the  Beauvoir  Chapel, 
conducted  tfy  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Biloxi,  who  also  read  the 
U.  C.  V.  ritual  at  the  grave,  and  taps  was  sounded.  Comrade 
Bridewell  was  of  the  Presbyterian  faith. 

[Sims  Hulbert.] 
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William  Matthias  Wagner. 

William  Matthias  Wagner,  after  a brief  illness,  peacefully 
passed  away  on  December  29,  1927,  at  his  home  near  Kosse, 
Tex.,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Liberty  Cemetery  near  Vashti, 
Tex.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Hardin  County, 
near  Savannah,  Tenn.,  Oc- 
tober 16,  1846,  the  second 
son  and  fifth  child  of 
Matthias  and  Mary  Black- 
burn Graham  Wagner.  He 
worked  on  the  farm  as  a 
boy,  with  opportunity  to 
attend  school  only  a few 
weeks  or  months  each  year. 

He  remained  at  home 
working  and  helping  to 
secrete  the  stock  from  ma- 
rauding bands  of  Federals 
during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  war.  But  as  it  pro- 
gressed, he  wished  to  join 
the  army  with  many  other 
young  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  opportunity  to  do  this  was  presented  in  the  early 
fall  of  1864,  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old.  His  older 
brother  Jim,  later  Dr.  James  D.  Wagner,  of  Selma,  Calif, 
(see  Veteran  for  February,  1917,  page  84),  who  had  been 
in  the  army  since  the  first  year  of  the  war,  came  home  to 
secure  another  mount,  and  Will  at  once  began  making  prepara- 
tions to  go  back  with  him.  A short  time  before  this  his  heart 
had  been  deeply  stirred  with  indignation  at  seeing  one  of  a 
band  of  Federal  soldiers  shove  his  mother  down  while  she  was 
begging  him  not  to  take  a work  animal  which  was  needed  on 
the  place  and  which  the  soldier  had  just  taken  from  the  plow 
— both  the  soldier  and  his  captain  laughing  as  his  mother  fell. 
He  needed  no  more  to  fix  in  his  heart  a firm  resolution  to 
join  the  Confederate  army  at  the  first  opportunity,  “deter- 
mined to  kill  as  many  Yankees  as  he  could.” 

They  slipped  out  and  reached  his  brother’s  command, 
which  he  at  once  joined,  Company  G,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Jim  W.  Irven,  of  the  1st  Confederate  Cavalry.  This 
had  been  under  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  up  to  this  time,  but  was 
now  stationed  at  Lexington,  West  Tennessee,  under  command 
of  General  Forrest.  They  served  together  for  the  rest  of  the 
war  under  this  indomitable  leader,  engaging  in  many  hard 
marches,  raids,  and  battles,  and  enduring  all  the  attendant 
hardships  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Once  his  comrades 
thought  he  was  killed  when  a shell  hit  the  wall  of  a fort  just 
below  him  and  exploded;  but  he  came  out  of  the  smoke  un- 
hurt. They  surrendered  to  General  Canby,  at  Gainesville, 
Ala.,  May  11,  1865. 

Young  Wagner  returned  home  and  to  work,  both  witness- 
ing and  enduring  the  ills  of  reconstruction  and  carpetbag 
rule  in  his  community.  But  here  again  he  manfully  and 
bravely,  with  honor  and  self-restraint,  bore  his  part  in  the 
“ Invisible  Empire,”  and  in  other  ways  seeking  to  ameliorate 
those  intolerable  conditions  under  which  his  community, 
and  the  whole  South,  suffered  at  that  time. 

In  1868,  he  went  horseback  to  Titus  County,  Tex.,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years.  He  returned  to  Tennessee  on 
horseback,  and,  January  4,  1871,  married  Annie  Josephine 
Walker.  He  engaged  in  farming  until  the  fall  of  1874,  when 
he  again  went  to  Texas,  this  time  driving  through  in  a wagon 
part  of  the  way.  His  young  wife,  with  her  two  sons,  soon 
joined  him,  by  rail,  at  Bonham.  They  farmed  four  years  in 


Hunt,  Montague,  and  Parker  counties,  enduring  the  many 
hardships  and  privations  incident  to  the  life  of  pioneers. 
In  1879,  they  settled  on  a farm  which  he  bought  near  New- 
port in  Clay  County,  where  they  remained  eight  years.  He 
then  ran  a mail  hack  line  for  a short  time,  after  which  he  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  in  Post  Oak,  Newport,  and 
Vashti  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1905.  His  hearing 
having  become  impaired,  he  retired  and  lived  at  Bowie  for 
over  seven  years,  where  he  became  an  active  member  of  John 
C.  Pelham  Camp,  U.  C.  V.  In  January  of  1913,  he  moved 
to  a farm  in  Limestone  County,  near  Kosse,  where  he  lived 
till  his  death. 

His  first  wife,  a woman  of  fine  Christian  ideals  and  rare 
mental  endowment,  was  called  from  his  side  in  1888.  Ten 
children  were  born  from  this  union,  of  whom  five  are  living 
and  present  during  his  last  illness.  In  1890,  he  married  Mrs. 
Ellen  R.  Spikes,  who  was  a devoted  Christian  and  wife,  a 
faithful  mother  to  his  children,  and  who  survives  him. 

He  became  a Christian  in  boyhood  and  joined  the  Method- 
ist Church,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  a ruling  elder.  He  was  also  a Mason,  and  from  his 
youth  up  his  life  was  one  of  singular  purity  in  speech  and 
morals.  He  always  stood  firmly  for  his  convictions  as  to 
right,  truth,  and  progress  irt  community,  Church,  and  State, 
yet  was  kind  and  considerate  to  all.  The  firm  discipline 
which  he  maintained  in  his  family  was  always  tempered  with 
love,  and  made  effective  by  a good  example  and  sincere 
religious  instruction. 

He  was  a patriotic  and  loyal  citizen  at  all  times,  and  ever 
true  to  the  memories,  ideals,  and  principles  of  the  Southern 
cause,  and  loved  dearly  to  be  with  the  old  comrades  in  re- 
unions, which  he  attended  when  possible.  The  most  impres- 
sive sentiment  he  was  ever  heard  to  express  was  this:  The 

two  things  in  my  whole  life  that  I remember  with  greatest 
satisfaction,  apart  from  my  family,  are,  first,  that  I became 
a Christian  in  my  youth;  and,  second,  that  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  a Confederate  soldier.” 

John  Sampson. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  John  Sampson  died  at  his 
home  in  Kaufman,  Tex.,  on  February  1.  He  was  born  and 
reared  at  Carthage,  Tenn.,  and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  April,  1861,  serv- 
ing as  a member  of  Com- 
pany G,  2nd  Tennessee 
Cavalry.  He  took  part  in 
many  battles  during  the 
war,  among  which  were 
Shiloh,  Iuka,  and  Farming- 
ton,  Miss.  Capt.  H.  B. 
Moore  commanded  his  com- 
pany, which  was  surren- 
dered at  Gainesville,  Ala., 
on  May  10,  1865,  and  he 
served  under  General  For- 
rest through  the  war. 

Surviving  Comrade  Samp- 
son are  several  sons  and 
daughters  living  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Texas.  One 
daughter,  Mrs.  Tolbert, 
lives  at  Kaufman.  He  was 
a splendid  citizen,  and  his  life  was  that  of  a Christian  from 
youth  up,  his  religious  affiliations  being  with  the  Baptist 
Church.  He  is  now  with  his  comrades  in  the  heavenly  re- 
union. 


W.  M.  WAGNER. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  On  the  19th 
of  January  the  pages  of  history  were  turned  back  for  a season, 
as  we  live  with  the  stalwart  young  West  Point  cadet  cele- 
brating his  twenty-first  birthday.  A century  had  passed, 
but  we  visioned  him  in  the  strength  of  his  vigorous  man- 
hood— alert,  upstanding,  handsome  as  a god;  no  foretaste  of 
the  tragedy  of  Appomattox  dimmed  his  eyes,  no  prophetic 
vision  of  the  sorrows  of  his  people  lined  his  beloved  face. 
Our  great  commander,  Robert  E.  Lee! 

In  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  the  evening  of  January  19,  the 
President  General  presented  the  Cross  of  Military  Service  to 
■Gen.  B.  Frank  Cheatham,  Quartermaster  General,  U.  S.  A., 
and  to  Rear  Admiral  Edward  W.  Eberle,  an  elaborate  ban- 
quet was  given  by  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  U.  C.  V.,  and  the  at- 
tendent  exercises  were  under  the  auspices  of  Mary  Custis 
Lee,  17th  Virginia  Regiment  Chapter,  No.  7,  the  charter 
Chapter  of  the  Virginia  Division. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Mrs.  Jackson  Brandt, 
Custodian  of  Flags  and  Pennants,  U.  D.  C.,  presented  the 
Cross  of  Military  Service  to  Admiral  Lewis  M.  Nulton, 
Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 
The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  occasion  were  sponsored 
by  the  William  H.  Murray  Chapter,  of  Annapolis,  the  baby 
Chapter  of  the  Maryland  Division. 

These  Crosses  were  awarded  by  the  Charleston  convention, 
November,  1927,  and  other  awards  made  at  this  time  will  be 
presented  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  convention  of  1926  adopted  a recommendation  where- 
by all  Divisions,  Chapters,  and  individuals  presenting  names 
of  World  War  veterans  to  be  considered  for  decoration  by  the 
general  organization,  must  present  the  names  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Insignia,  which  Committee  shall  pass  upon  them 
and  present  its  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Committee 
by  April  1 of  each  year. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Rountree,  3200  Cliff  Road,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
is  chairman  of  Insignia  Committee,  and  names  of  those  to  be 
considered  for  decoration  at  the  Houstop  convention  should  be 
sent  her  at  as  early  a date  as  convenient. 

The  last  days  of  January  were  spent  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as 
the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins.  On  January  31a  de- 
lightful reception  was  tendered  the  President  General  by  the 
five  Chapters  in  St.  Louis,  and  throughout  her  stay  of  three 
days  every  possible  attention  and  courtesy  were  extended 
by  the  President  of  the  Division.  Mrs.  Faris,  the  Chapters 
in  St.  Louis,  and  the  indiv  dual  members. 

In  the  early  months  of  each  year,  Chapters  should  arrange 
for  the  financing  of  those  enterprises  which  depend  upon  their 


support.  Among  these,  there  is  not  a greater  responsibility 
than  the  care  of  the  women  of  the  past  generation.  At  our 
request  the  chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee  presents  you 
with  an  outline  of  her  work: 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph  Relief  Fund  for  Needy 
Confederate  Women. 

Again  the  President  General  has  honored  me  by  asking  me 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  in  this  capacity 
I am  coming  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  to  solicit 
your  continued  interest  and  support  of  this  splendid  work. 

Several  years  ago,  this  fund  was  named  in  honor  of  its 
founder,  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph.  Last  vear  she  left  us, 
but  left  as  a heritage  to  us  this  magnificent  work,  and  at  the 
convention  in  Charleston  in  November  it  was  made  a per- 
petual memorial  to  Mrs.  Randolph. 

From  the  time  I first  saw  Mrs.  Randolph,  at  the  con- 
vention in  Tampa,  1919,  and  heard  her  appeal  for  “those 
poor  old  Confederate  women  who  are  in  dire  want,”  I have 
dedicated  myself  to  this  work,  and  you,  as  an  organization, 
have  done  the  same  thing,  for  year  by  year  our  list  of  pen- 
sioners has  steadily  grown  until  now  it  numbers  thirty-three. 
Each  year  the  money  is  provided  to  meet  these  monthly  pay- 
ments through  your  generosity'. 

Pledges  made  in  Charleston  for  this  year’s  work  lacked 
a few  hundred  dollars  of  being  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
number  then  on  the  roll.  More  will  be  added  this  year, 
which  means  that  your  contributions  must  amount  to  more 
this  year  than  last. 

I have  been  asked  many  times  to  suggest  a way  for  Divisions 
to  raise  their  share  for  this  fund.  As  Florida  has  for  several 
years  been  one  of  the  largest  contributors,  I am  going  to  tell 
you  how  we  raised  our  money  in  this  State.  The  President 
makes  a total  pledge  for  the  Division  at  the  general  con- 
vention, then  she  prorates  the  amount  among  the  different 
Chapters.  For  instance,  $2.50  per  year  for  Chapters  having 
a membership  of  twenty-five  or  less;  $5  for  those  having  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  members;  and  $10  per  year  for  the  larger 
Chapters. 

Last  year  the  BostonChapter  adopted  one  of  our  old  pen- 
sioners as  its  special  care.  The  money  is  sent  through  the 
Treasurer  General  to  take  care  of  the  monthly  payments,  so 
that  the  general  organization  gets  the  credit  for  it,  but  Mrs. 
Orr  knows  that  theBoston  Chapter  is  providing  for  her . They 
write  to  her  and  send  special  gifts  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  other  times,  and  they  put  much  happiness  into 
her  life.  This  year,  the  Illinois  Division,  Miss  Powell, 
Director,  is  going  to  adopt  another.  This  personal  touch 
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between  the  Divisions  and  the  recipients  means  a great  deal 
to  every  one  concerned  and  is  a very  beautiful  idea. 

Let  us  keep  foremost  in  our  minds  this  year  our  duty  to 
these  dear  old  women.  We  have  made  this  fund  a perpetual 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Randolph.  It  seems  to  me  I can  almost 
hear  her  say:  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me. 

Faithfully  yours,  Julia  Harrison  Norris, 

Chairman  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph  Relief  Fund. 

Second  only  to  Mrs.  Randolph’s  interest  in  the  care  of  the 
women  of  the  sixties  was  her  thought  for  the  Children  of  the 
Confederacy.  Mrs.  Madge  Burney,  the  Third  Vice  President 
General,  seeks  the  cooperation  and  loyal  support  of  every 
Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,  reminding  us  that  these  children 
have  in  their  keeping  the  future  of  our  beloved  organization. 
The  special  work,  and  this  is  the  first  time  the  Children  have 
assumed  a definite  responsibility,  is  the  Father  Ryan  Me- 
morial. Mrs.  Burney  writes:  "This  should  be  inspiring  to 
every  Children’s  Chapter,  this  completion  of  the  memorial 
to  Father  Ryan,  the  brilliant  poet  and  worthy  patriot  of  the 
South.  Study  of  the  prizes  should  be  made  and  every  Chap- 
ter urged  to  enter  into  competition.” 

The  most  beautiful  and  fitting  tribute  which  it  is  possible 
to  offer  any  consecrated  man  of  God  is  a memorial  in  the 
Church  of  his  religious  faith;  and  the  careful  study  of  Father 
Ryan’s  life,  with  its  beauty  and  pathos,  will  insure  the  in- 
terest of  every  Children’s  Chapter,  as  will  also  the  memorizing 
of  his  poems,  a legacy  of  eternal  beauty. 

In  Memoriam. 

On  January  27,  Gen.  Edgar  D.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va., 
Commander  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department,  U.  C. 

V. ,  "crossed  over  the  river”  to  rest  with  his  comrades  "under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,”  a grand  old  warrior,  loyal  and  brave 
and  true.  We  miss  them  sorely  as  the  “gray  line”  grows 
thinner  with  each  passing  month.  We  sorrow  at  the  parting, 
yet  with  them  it  is  the  laying  aside  the  weight  of  advancing 
years  and  entering  through  wide-flung  gates  into  a glorious 
and  never-ending  reunion. 

Our  honored  ex-President  General,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Smythe,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  entered  into  rest  eternal  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  January.  To  the  younger  members  of  this  or- 
ganization Mrs.  Smythe  was  revered  and  honored  because 
of  the  distinguished  service  she  had  rendered  and  because  she 
was  a member  of  that  generation  of  Southern  gentlewomen 
"whose  like  we  shall  not  see  again.”  To  those  who  were 
honored  by  her  friendship  and,  in  days  gone  by,  were  priv- 
ileged with  close  association,  her  strong  mentality,  logical 
reasoning,  absolute  justice,  and  sincerity  of  conviction,  com- 
bined with  rare  tact  and  unfailing  courtesy,  will  ever  remain 
an  ideal. 

A few  weeks  past,  I stood  with  the  members  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Chapter,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  by  the  grave  of  Miss 
Ruth  Early,  the  niece  of  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early,  in  whose 
memory  a scholarship  was  established  through  the  Hector 

W.  Church  legacy.  Miss  Early  was  a writer  of  distinction, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy organized  many  of  the  Chapters  in  Virginia,  among 
them  my  home  Chapter,  the  Rawley  Martin. 

Cordially  yours,  Maude  Merchant. 


THE  VASSAR  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Wright,  chairman  of  Education,  calls  the  at- 
tention of  Division  chairmen  to  the  fact  that  the  Mary  B. 
Poppenheim  Scholarship  at  Vassar  College  is  for  award  for 
the  session  of  1928-1929,  that  all  applications  must  be  in  her 
hands  not  later  than  April  IS,  since  May  1 is  the  very  latest 
date  on  which  the  college  will  receive  an  application.  Divi- 
sion chairmen  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Dean  of 
Vassar,  Miss  Mildred  Thompson,  for  information  as  to  the 
requirements  for  admission.  For  information  as  to  the  dates 
and  places  in  which  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  various 
States,  chairmen  are  asked  to  write  to  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Fiske, 
Secretary  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  431  West 
One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Vassar  College  accepts  no  student  except  by  examination. 


CROSS  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

The  book,  "Cross  of  Military  Service,  Its  History  and  Its 
Record,”  Volume  1,  edited  and  compiled  for  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rountree,  chair- 
man of  World  War  Insignia  Committee,  was  issued  Novem- 
ber 15,  1927,  and  is  available  for  purchase  by  Chapters  and 
individuals  through  the  chairman  at  address  given  below  at 
the  cost  price  of  $1.50  per  copy.  This  edition  is  limited  and 
is  being  rapidly  disposed  of. 

The  book  contains  the  records  of  those  men  who  received 
the  Cross  of  Military  Service  up  to  and  including  the  awards 
of  January  19,  1927,  there  being  over  3,300  in  number,  repre- 
senting twenty-five  States.  The  World  War  service  and 
Confederate  lineage  record  is  given  of  each  man  in  accord 
with  the  information  furnished  by  the  Chapter  through  which 
the  decoration  was  presented. 

Some  errors  may  have  occurred,  either  typographically  or 
otherwise,  as  is  the  case  with  most  books  published,  and  the 
chairman,  therefore,  being  desirous  of  having  this  history  as 
correct  as  possible,  will  greatly  appreciate  having  her  at- 
tention called  to  any  errors  that  may  exist. 

If  anyone  having  a correction  to  offer  will  submit  same  to 
the  chairman  in  writing  with  certified  proof  attached  thereto, 
showing  that  error  exists  and  that  the  correction  offered  is 
authentic,  the  chairman  will  appreciate  the  assistance  and 
will  give  it  her  careful  consideration,  endeavoring  to  make 
the  correction  in  so  far  as  she  is  able  to  do  so. 

Please  address  all  such  communications  to  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Rountree,  Chairman,  3200  Cliff  Road,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Alabama. — Anniston  — The  William  Henry  Forney  Chap- 
ter, under  its  efficient  President,  Mrs.  George  Cryer,  has  held 
regular  and  interesting  meetings  since  fall.  The  October 
meeting  was  "Assembly  Day.”  At  the  November  meeting, 
Mrs.  Beecher  Greer  gave  an  account  of  the  tribute  that  was 
paid  each  of  the  twelve  living  Past  Presidents  of  the  Alabama 
Division  at  the  convention  in  Tuscaloosa,  bringing  out  the 
outstanding  accomplishment  of  each  administration.  Mrs. 
John  B.  Knox  spoke  of  notable  women  she  had  known  and 
their  work  in  the  early  days  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy in  Alabama,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Aderhold  then  spoke 
of  prominent  women  in  the  general  organization  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  telling  of  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Memorial  Association  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1886,  and  the 
first  general  division  convention  held  in  Nashville  in  1894. 

Auburn — The  Admiral  Semmes  Chapter  was  delightfully 
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entertained  on  December  13,  and  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of 
our  State,  an  Albania  flag  formed  a conspicuous  part  of 
the  red  and  white  decorations  for  the  evening.  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Watt  presented  the  subject  of  the  Children’s  Founders  Roll 
for  Stone  Mountain.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Champion  read  a splendid 
paper  on  Mrs.  Margaret  Preston,  the  gifted  writer  of  the  Old 
South.  A brief  resume  of  the  great  men  and  events  of  Ala- 
bama history  was  given  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Ross,  followed  by  a 
vivid  and  inspiring  account  of  the  recent  General  U.  D.  C. 
convention  in  Charleston. 

Montgomery — At  the  January  meeting  of  Sophia  Bibb 
Chapter  much  important  business  was  transacted.  Mrs.  Ira 
Virgin  read  a paper  on  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Chapter  had  its  annual  reading  according 
to  the  statute. 

Troy — The  December  meeting  of  the  Troy  Chapter  met 
with  Mrs.  Key  Murphree  at  her  beautiful  new  home. 

During  the  business  session  it  was  voted  to  send  a Christ- 
mas donation  to  the  old  soldiers  at  Mountain  Creek  and  also 
to  send  the  soldiers  of  Pike  County  a Christmas  sock.  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Bashinsky  gave  most  interestingly  a report  of  the 
Charleston  convention. 

Tuscaloosa — The  January  meeting  of  R.  E.  Rodes  Chapter 
gave  a program  in  honor  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Mrs. 
Marvin  Weatherford’s  talk  was  on  the  childhood  and  boy- 
hood of  Lee,  and  Mrs.  Matt  Maxwell’s  subject  was  “Lee — 
the  Man  and  the  Soldier,”  and  other  tributes  were  paid  to 
this  great  character.  Reports  were  made  that  a splendid 
check  and  a well-filled  Christmas  box  had  been  sent  to  the 
veterans  and  their  wives  at  the  Mountain  Creek  Home. 

[Mrs.  C.  W.  Daugette,  Jacksonville,  Ala.] 


California. — In  celebration  of  the  birthday  anniversaries  of 
Gens.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Southern  California  met  at 
luncheon  in  Los  Angeles  on  Thursday,  January  19,  with 
Mrs.  Clifford  A.  Wright  as  presiding  chairman  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Spencer  Rowan  Thorpe,  Honorary  Life  President  of 
the  California  Division,  and  the  State  officers  were  the  hontfr 
guests.  Mrs.  Rudolph  Frederick  Blankenburg,  Division 
President,  gave  a delightful  and  forceful  talk  on  “Robert  E. 
Lee  as  a Leader  of  Men,”  while  Mrs.  F.  B.  Harrington,  State 
Historian,  gave  a forceful  talk  on  Stonewall  Jackson.  A 
song  was  sung  by  Dr.  James  Lovell,  a veteran  of  eighty-four 
years,  surrounded  by  five  of  his  comrades  in  Confederate  uni- 
form. General  Simmons,  Commander  of  the  Pacific  Division, 
U.  C.  V.,  in  a voice  beautifully  marked  by  Southern  accent, 
said  grace  at  the  board,  at  which  more  than  three  hundred 
guests  were  assembled.  Col.  Willis  Gandy  Peace,  commanding 
officer  of  Fort  McArthur,  was  presented  with  a Cross  of 
Military  Service  by  Mrs.  James  Westpheling,  in  behalf  of 
the  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  of  which  she  is  President.  This 
presentation  to  this  gallant  soldier  and  honored  guest,  whose 
father  and  grandfather  were  officers  in  the  Confederate  army, 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  special  features  of  the  celebration  to 
the  memory  of  great  men,  emphasized  as  it  was  by  the 
beautiful  talk  made  in  presenting  them. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Blankenburg,  Division  President,  with  the 
eighteen  California  delegates,  returned  from  the  convention 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  a glowing  report  of  the  success  of 
that  convention. 

[Mrs.  Emma  Wilcox  Whitlock.] 


Georgia. — Very  unusual  exercises  were  held  on  January  19, 
in  commemoration  of  the  birthdays  of  Generals  Lee  and 
Jackson,  at  the  United  States  Government  Hospital  Base, 
No.  48,  near  Atlanta,  by  the  members  of  the  Fulton  Chapter. 
The  Georgia  Division  President,  U.  D.  C.,  Mrs.  Trox  Bank- 
ston, and  Georgia  Division  D.  A.  R.  Regent,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Franklin,  made  addresses.  Mrs.  Marcus  Beck,  First  Vice 
President,  Service  Star  Legion,  spoke  in  behalf  of  her  or- 
ganization. Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quinby,  President  Fulton  Chap- 
ter, U.  D.  C.,  presided  and  introduced  the  distinguished 
guests.  The  Red  Cross  Hut,  where  the  exercises  were  held, 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  Confederate  and  United 
States  flags,  and  many  baskets  of  red  and  white  carnations. 

Many  Confederate  veterans  were  the  honored  guests  of 
the  afternoon,  the  members  of  the  Chapter  attending  to  their 
comfort. 

Hon.  Carlton  Binns,  grandson  of  a Confederate  soldier,  and 
himself  a prominent  citizen  of  the  city,  made  a splendid  ad- 
dress, and  appropriate  music  was  furnished  for  the  occasion. 

Five  Crosses  of  Honor  were  presented  to  Confederate 
veterans  or  their  descendants,  and  eight  Crosses  of  Service 
to  World  War  soldiers  by  the  Fulton  Chapter.  Refreshments 
were  served  by  younger  members  of  the  Chapter. 

Dr.  George  L.  Johnson,  medical  officer  in  charge,  welcomed 
the  Quests  in  behalf  of  the  hospital  and  personnel. 

Many  reminiscences  were  told  during  the  afternoon  by  both 
soldiers  of  the  sixties  and  of  the  World  War. 


Illinois. — Illinois  Division  gave  a program  luncheon  on 
January  18,  commemorating  the  birthdays  of  Matthew  Fon- 
taine Maury,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
with  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Hoeing,  President  of  the  Division, 
presiding.  The  convocation  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Lee,  Commander  of  the  Central  Division,  S.  C.  V.  The 
speaker,  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Virgin,  gave  a most  interesting  talk 
on  the  lives  of  these  three  great  Southerners.  Mrs.  Francesca 
Miller  read  a series  of  original  poems,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Kidd,  tenor,  gave  a group  of  songs  of  the  Sunny  South, 
including  several  negro  spirituals.  Among  the  guests  of 
honor  were  Mrs.  Louis  Fowler  Hopkins,  Regent  of  Chicago 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  Mrs.  Franklin  M.  Miller,  President 
U.  S.  Daughters  of  1812,  and  also  President  Chicago  Colony 
of  New  England  Women. 

Officers  of  the  Illinois  Division  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President,  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Hoeing;  First  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Abernathy;  Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Walter 
M.  Smith;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Frank  O.  Potter; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  L.  Callaway;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Fra  Fergus;  Historian,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hart;  Registrar, 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Black;  Recorder  of  Crosses,  Miss  Mary  Behan. 
Directors:  Education,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Haffler;  Organization,  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Dudley;  Finance,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Weeks,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Simpson, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Cook. 

* * * 

Kentucky. — The  birthday  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
observed  throughout  the  State  on  January  19.  All  banks  and 
public  buildings  were  closed,  schools  had  interesting  programs, 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  paid  all  honor  to  their 
beloved  hero. 

The  Richard  Hawes  Chapter,  Paris,  with  the  city  school 
cooperating,  gave  a delightful  program,  and  at  the  close  the 
Chapter  presented  to  the  school  a copy  of  General  Lee’s 
order  to  his  troops  at  Gettysburg. 

The  Danville  Chapter  had  an  anniversary  luncheon,  with 
an  illuminating  address  and  a group  of  songs. 
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The  Lexington  Chapter,  as  is  their  custom,  gave  a noonday 
dinner,  with  veterans  of  Lexington  and  surrounding  cities 
as  honor  guests.  Mr.  Gordon  Sulser,  of  Maysville,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  day.  The  Chapter  was  honored  by  having 
as  its  guests  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General; 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins,  of  St.  Louis  Mo.,  Registrar  General; 
Mrs.  Roy  W.  McKinney,  of  Paducah,  former  President  Gen- 
eral; Mrs.  Andrille  Reeves,  of  Hickman,  Ky.,  former  State 
President,  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Fowler,  State  President. 

The  Joseph  H.  Lewis  Chapter,  Frankfort,  entertained 
friends,  members,  and  veterans  in  the  afternoon  with  a de- 
lightful tea.  National  officers,  former  State  officers  who  were 
guests  at  the  Lexington  Chapter  dinner,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Fowler,  of  Lexington,  and  a member  of  the  Joseph 
H.  Lewis  Chapter,  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Miller,  and  Mrs.  George 
R.  Mastin  were  among  the  prominent  guests. 

The  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter,  Louisville,  gave 
a very  delightful  reception  to  members  and  all  admirers  of 
General  Lee.  Southern  songs  were  sung,  led  by  Miss  Helen 
McBride.  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  assisted  by  four  descendants 
of  Confederate  Veterans  and  members  of  the  American 
Legion,  presented  the  four  Confederate  flags  and  the  Bonnie 
Blue  Flag,  each  bearing  one  of  the  flags  and  giving  a short 
sketch  of  each  one.  Dr.  R.  S.  Cottrill,  of  the  University  of 
Louisville,  gave  a most  delightful  paper  on  General  Lee, 
bringing  out  phases  of  his  life  which  he  considered  had  done 
most  to  add  to  his  fame  during  his  lifetime  and  strengthened 
it  after  his  death. 

The  George  D.  Prentice  School,  Louisville,  gave  a Lee 
program  on  Friday  the  20th,  the  school  being  closed  on  Thurs- 
day. There  was  a flag  raising,  and  all  classes  took  an  active 
part  in  the  program:  Class  6-A  told  of  the  life  of  General  Lee; 
Class  6-B  related  his  services  during  the  War  between  the 
States;  members  of  Class  5- A prepared  a tribute  to  his 
character  as  a typical  American  gentleman;  Class  5-B  told 
of  his  qualities  as  a soldier;  and  the  entire  school  joined  in 
singing  patriotic  songs. 

The  Girls’  High  School  gave  a Southern  Ball  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th.  The  ballroom  was  decorated  in  Confederate 
colors  and  Confederate  flags,  while  the  girls  were  dressed  in 
costumes  of  the  period  of  the  sixties. 

The  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter,  Louisville,  through  one 
of  its  members,  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General, 
has  presented  to  the  University  of  Louisville,  the  following  his- 
torical books  and  magazines:  Six  volumes  of  Journal  of  Con- 
federate Congress;  1927  file  Current  History;  Register  of 
Kentucky  Historical  Society,  four  volumes;  copy  of  Women 
of  South  in  War  Times;  and  Bulletin  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

[Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Tuner,  Louisville.] 

Louisiana. — On  December  30,  1927,  Daughters  of  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Chapter,  New  Orleans,  dedicated  a parish  marker 
on  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  this  being  the  first  parish 
marker  yet  placed,  and  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  is 
proud  of  having  presented  this  bowlder  hewn  from  the 
granite  of  Stone  Mountain.  Mr.  W.  O.  Hart  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  carried  out  the  program  so  well  ar- 
ranged by  Mrs.  Lelita  Lever  Younge,  Poet  Laureate  of  the 
Chapter. 

Following  the  presentation  by  Mrs.  James  F.  Ferrell, 
President,  the  marker  was  unveiled  by  little  Miss  Mary 
Agnes  Ferrell  and  Owen  Eckhardt.  It  was  draped  with  an 
old  Confederate  flag.  Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  State  President,  ac- 
cepted the  marker  with  an  interesting  address.  The  exer- 


cises were  concluded  with  the  singing  of  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway  chorus,  followed  by  the  benediction. 

Louisiana  Division  has  sustained  a great  loss  in  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Lee  R.  Harris,  of  Baton  Rouge,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  collection  of  relics  for  the  Dixie  Museum  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  representing  the  U.  D.  C.  of 
the  State.  Mrs.  Harris  was  eighty-two  years  old,  and,  there- 
fore, one  of  those  who  shared  in  the  trials  of  the  sixties.  She 
was  Historian  of  the  Joanna  Waddill  Chapter,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  and  was  also  known  for  her  many  literary  contribu- 
tions in  essays,  reminiscences,  and  plays  for  little  theaters, 
and  was  writing  on  Louisiana  folklore  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Pickett  Chapter,  No.  1539,  of  Leesville,  La.,  is  presenting 
the  name  of  Mrs.  F.  P.  Jones,  President  of  the  Chapter  and 
long  identified  with  the  work  of  the  organization,  and  who  is 
now  Second  Vice  President  of  the  Louisiana  Division,  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Louisiana  Division  to  succeed  Mrs. 
L.  U.  Babin,  whose  term  expires  with  the  convention  in  May. 
Mrs.  Jones  possesses  all  the  qualification  of  a good  leader. 

Maryland.- — The  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson  Chapter, 
Baltimore,  celebrated  the  birthdays  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  on  January  19,  at  the  residence  ot  the 
President,  Mrs.  James  W.  Westcott.  A Cross  of  Honor  was 
conferred  upon  Irving  D.  Thrasher  for  his  grandfather’s 
record  of  service  in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy.  Miss 
Sallie  Washington  Maupin  conducted  the  ceremony  of 
presentation  and  gave  her  exquisite  little  tribute  in  verse  to 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Parran  gave  a most  interesting 
talk  on  the  Children  of  the  Confederacy. 

Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8 held  a most  impressive  meeting 
at  the  War  Memorial  Building  on  January  19  to  celebrate 
the  birthdays  of  Gens.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
presided  over  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Berkley. 
The  program  was  of  an  unusual  character.  The  Hon.  Albert 
C.  Ritchie,  governor  of  Maryland,  made  a short  speech  and 
introduced  the  speaker  of  tfie  day,  General  Summerall,  chief 
of  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  made  a fine  address,  giving  the 
loftiest  praise  to  Lee  and  Jackson  as  man,  friend,  and  soldier. 
Miss  Sallie  Washington  Maupin  gave  her  tribute  to  General 
Lee  in  verse. 

Crosses  of  Honor  and  Service  were  awarded  to  Col.  Wash- 
ington Bowie,  Dr.  Gordon  Payne,  Armstrong  Thomas, 
Gervase  Storrs,  and  Gervase  Storrs,  Jr.  The  invocation  and 
benediction  were  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Page  Dame,  who 
came  from  Virginia  for  this  event. 

The  Henry  Kyd  Douglas  Chapter,  of  Hagerstown,  Mrs. 
Leo  A.  Cohill,  President,  held  its  annual  open  meeting  on 
January  19,  in  commemoration  of  the  two  Confederate  gen- 
erals, Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  speakers  were  Colonel 
Carmichael  and  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  historian. 

Mrs.  William  Henneberger,  the  Historian  for  the  Maryland 
Division,  gave  briefly  some  new  lights  in  Maryland  history. 

The  Service  Cross  was  bestowed  on  Capt.  Richard  Catlett, 
who  served  in  the  World  War  and  was  wounded. 

The  first  open  meeting  of  the  William  H.  Murray  Chapter, 
of  Annapolis,  was  held  on  January  19,  commemorating  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-first  birthday  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  program  was  the  presentation 
of  a Cross  of  Service  to  Rear  Admiral  Louis  M.  Nulton, 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  whose  father,  Joseph 
A.  Nulton,  served  gallantly  in  the  Confederate  army,  1861-65. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Mrs.  Jackson  Brandt,  one  of 
the  General  Officers.  U.  D.  C.  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Burwell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chapter,  presided.  She  introduced  Mrs.  Paul 
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Iglehart,  President  of  Maryland  Division,  who  organized  the 
Chapter  last  year. 

Prof.  William  Kavanaugh  Doty  made  a splendid  address, 
reminding  the  Daughters  that  it  is  their  responsibility  as  well 
as  their  privilege  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  great  men 
of.  the  South,  so  that  our  boys  and  girls  may  be  trained  to  be 
what  we  picture  as  real  American  citizens. 

Admiral  Nulton,  in  acknowledging  the  decoration,  said  he 
was  most  proud  of  his  Confederate  heritage  and  of  his  father’s 
record,  his  devotion  and  loyalty;  that  he  had  given  his  life  to 
the  service  to  carry  on  his  father’s  ideals,  and  had  endeavored 
always  to  keep  faith  with  the  spirit  in  which  that  dedication 
was  made. 

The  Fitzhugh  Lee  Chapter,  of  Frederick,  Mrs.  H.  0.  Nico- 
demus,  President,  held  its  annual  open  meeting  and  luncheon 
on  January  19  commemorating  the  birthdays  of  Generals 
Lee  and  Jackson.  The  principal  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Wehler,  who  urged  his  listeners  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  two  great  leaders. 

A feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  attendance  of  the  Alexan- 
der Young  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  in  a body.  The 
Fitzhugh  Lee  Chapter  is  raising  money  in  conjunction  with 
the  Alexander  Young  Camp  to  erect  a monument  to  the  Con- 
federate dead  of  Frederick  County,  which  will  be  placed  in 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. 

[Mrs.  Marion  Lee  Holmes,  Division  Editor,  Maryland.] 

* * * 

Massachusetts. — It  is  a great  triumph  for  the  Boston  Chap- 
ter that  such  an  admirable  notice  was  given  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lee  Anniversary  in  that  far  Northern  city  by  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  in  the  following: 

“The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Boston  Chapter,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  to  honor  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  Gen.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  January  17,  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Mrs.  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  President  of  the  Chapter,  bestowed  a Cross  of 
Military  Service  upon  Alexander  Lee  King,  a grandson  of  a 
Georgia  Confederate  veteran.  Mr.  King  was  unable  to  be 
present,  and  the  cross  was  delivered  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  P.  G. 
Berry,  of  the  Boston  Chapter.  The  Cross  of  Military  Serv- 
ice is  a military  decoration  bestowed  upon  men  of  lineal 
descent  who  served  honorably  in  the  active  service  of  the 
United  States  army,  navy,  or  its  allies,  during  the  period  of 
the  World  War. 

“The  speakers  on  Tuesday  were  Brig.  Gen.  William  P. 
Jackson,  United  States  Army;  Miss  Nancy  Byrd  Turner, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Littlefield,  Miss  Ernestine  Noa,  and  Maj.  Robert 
E.  Green,  who  is  president  of  the  Southern  Club  of  Boston. 
Mrs.  Robert  Daley  and  Miss  Ruth  Collins  entertained  with 
Southern  songs.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Swart wout,  chairman  of  enter- 
tainment, and  Mrs.  John  H.  McClary  planned  and  carried 
out  the  program.” 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Janney,  President  of  the  Cambridge  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  20  Larchwood  Drive,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  writes 
that  the  members  of  the  Cambridge  Chapter  wish  to  let  every 
member  of  the  organization  know  that  they  will  be  glad  to 
be  informed  of  any  relative  who  is  a stranger  in  Greater 
Boston,  or  who  is  ill  in  that  big  city;  also,  that  upon  request 
of  any  in  whom  you  are  interested,  they  will  endeavor  to  put 
them  in  communication  with  expert  advice.  This  offer  is 
prompted  by  the  knowledge  that  in  that  city  of  students 
there  must  be  many  who  often  feel  alone  and  bewildered, 
and  the  members  of  this  Chapter  can  perhaps  serve  them. 
[Mrs.  O.  F.  Wiley,  Historian  Boston  Chapter.] 


Missouri. — The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  Missouri 
Division,  was  held  at  Richmond,  October  18-20,  1927,  with 
the  members  of  Brown-Rives  Chapter  as  hostesses.  The- 
charming  hospitality  of  this  truly  Southern  town  was  ac- 
corded every  one  who  attended,  and  this  convention  will  al- 
ways stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable 
ones  ever  held  by  the  Missouri  Division. 

The  convention  was  called,  to  order  by  the  President,  Mrs, 
B.  C.  Hunt,  on  the  morning  of  October  19,  and  reports  of 
important  committees  were  given.  Missouri  Division  is 
justly  proud  of  the  splendid  report  of  the  Education  Chairman, 
and  feels  that  the  $9,149.89  spent  during  1926-27  for  educa- 
tion was  one  of  the  oustanding  achievements  of  the  outgoing 
administration. 

Memorial  Hour  on  Wednesday  afternoon  brought  home  to 
us  the  fact  that  those  for  whom  this  great  organization  came 
into  being  will  not  be  with  us  for  long,  and  Missouri  Division 
deeply  mourns  the  passing,  in  the  last  year,  of  sixty-three  of 
its  greatly  loved  veterans. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  held  and  the  election  of  Mrs.  Charles  Breckenridge 
Faris,  of  St.  Louis,  who  served  so  faithfully  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity during  1916—17,  gave  assurance  that,  under  her  ex- 
perienced guidance,  Missouri  Division  will  accomplish  much 
in  the  next  two  years.  After  the  election  of  officers,  a special 
U.  D.  C.  edition  of  the  Richmond  paper  was  published,  which 
is  one  of  the  iyteresting  souvenirs  of  this  very  enjoyable  and 
profitable  convention. 

The  delightful  social  functions  for  the  delegates  seemed  all 
the  more  delightful  in  comparison  with  the  sterner  details  of 
the  convention. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  convention  opened  with  a banquet 
and  reception  given  by  the  Brown-Rives  Chapter,  and  at 
which  representatives  of  the  various  women’s  organizations 
bade  us  welcome  to  Richmond. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  after  a busy  day  of  reports  and 
committee  meetings,  the  delegates  were  ehtertained  at  a 
tea  and  reception  by  the  women’s  organizations  of  Richmond. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  after  adjournment,  the  members 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  Richmond,  motored  the  delegates  to 
Higginsville  Confederate  Home,  where,  as  guests  of  Superin- 
tendent and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Chambers  and  the  Confederate  Home 
Chapter  of  Higginsville,  we  enjoyed  meeting  and  talking  with 
the  veterans  and  the  ladies  of  the  Home.  Delightful  refresh- 
ments were  served  at  the  superintendent’s  cottage.  This 
visit  proved  a fitting  close  to  a truly  enjoyable  convention. 

New  York  Chapter. — One  of  the  most  charming  entertain- 
ments on  the  social  calendar  is  the  annual  reception  which 
Mrs.  James  Henry  Parker  gives  in  honor  of  the  New  York 
Chapter.  Mrs.  Parker  has  been  President  of  this  Chapter 
for  twenty-nine  years  and  has  contributed  freely  of  her  time 
and  means  for  the  cause  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

On  January  14,  Hotel  Astor,  from  4 to  7 p.m.,  Mrs.  Parker 
received  her  guests,  numbering  several  hundred  Southern 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  She  stood  in  front  of  a bower  of  palms 
and  flowers  with  the  Chapter’s  handsome  silk  flags  of  the 
Confederacy  and  United  States  on  each  side. 

In  the  center  of  the  beautiful  Rose  Parlor,  where  the  re- 
ception was  held,  two  large  flags  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federacy lent  color  and  patriotism  to  the  brilliant  scene. 

The  orchestra  played  the  beloved  tunes  of  the  South,  which 
cheered  all  as  they  greeted  hostess  and  friends  and  made  them 
feel  that  they  were  back  in  Dixieland. 
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North  Carolina. — Lee-Jackson  Day,  January  19,  was,  as 
usual,  observed  throughout  the  whole  State  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  North  Carolina  Division.  Many  Chapters  ob- 
served the  day  with  dinners  to  the  Confederate  veterans, 
beides  exercises  held  in  schools  of  towns  and  country,  and  with 
public  meetings,  when  tributes  were  paid  to  Lee  and  Jackson 
in  eloquent  addresses.  Many  historical  articles  featuring  the 
day  were  published  through  the  State  press,  even  the  As- 
sociated Press  giving  out  tributes  to  these  great  leaders.  This 
was  accomplished  through  Division  effort. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Lee-Jackson  day’s  observance 
in  Asheville  was  the  presentation  of  the  certificate  and  medal 
for  patriotic  service  for  the  “Living  Flag’  in  memory  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  this  being  the  only  flag  in  the  D.  A.  R.  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  General  Lee.  The  flag  was  originated 
by  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Tate,  regent  of  the  local  D.  A.  R.  and  a 
devoted  member  of  the  U.  D.  C.  The  flag  was  founded  by 
Robert  R.  Reynolds,  his  sister  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  President 
of  the  Asheville  Chapter  U.  D.  C.  taking  the  staff  and  Mr. 
Wood  the  blue  field.  Staffship  meant  the  filling  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wood  on  December 
22,  1927,  these  places  were  filled  as  a memorial  to  her.  The 
■certificate  and  the  medal  for  patriotic  service  were  presented 
to  Henry  Wood,  Jr.,  and  William  Wood,  sons  of  Mrs.  Wood. 

The  Charlotte-Daughters  had  as  their  speaker  for  January 
19  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Nesbit,  D.D.,  whose  speech  on  Gen- 
eral Lee  is  widely  known  in  the  South.  Little  Thomas  Jona- 
than Jackson  Preston  (great  grandson  of  “Stonewall”), 
who  is  mascot  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  at  Char- 
lotte, was  present  at  the  veterans’  dinner 

Daughters  and  veterans  from  North  Carolina  were  present 
recently  in  Washington  City  at  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
return  of  captured  Confederate  flags  to  North  Carolina. 

[Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson,  Fayetteville.] 

South  Carolina. — The  South  Carolina  Division  mourns  the 
passing  of  its  great  leader  in  early  days  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  Mrs. 
Augustine  C.  Smythe,  of  Charleston,  who  died  on  January  8. 
Thirty-two  years  ago  Mrs.  Smytjie  organized  the  South 
Carolina  Division  and  was  elected  itp  President,  and  during 
her  term  of  office  she  laid  the  foundation  for  the  fruitful  work 
of  which  this  Division  can  boast.  She  was  made  its  Honorary 
President  in.  1905.  In  1903,  Mrs.  Smythe  was  elected  to  the 
high  office  of  President  General,  U.  D.  C.  She  had  greatly 
anticipated  the  coming  to  Charleston  of  the  general  con- 
vention last  November,  but  her  feeble  health  prevented  her 
attending  the  sessions,  though  she  had  the  pleasure  of  again 
seeing  many  of  the  Daughters,  who  went  to  see  her,  and  she 
appreciated  their  coming. 

The  John  Bratton  Chapter,  of  Winnsboro,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  in  its  membership  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the 
South  Carolina  Division,  Miss  Kate  Flanigan.  The  prize 
poem  was  read  at  the  State  convention,  and  the  winner 
crowned  with  the  laurel  wreath. 

The  Drayton  Rutherford  Chapter,  of  Newberry,  through 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Summers,  filed  one  hundred  and  ten  Service  Cross 
records  at  the  recent  convention.  Mrs.  Summer  was  elected 
Recorder  of  Crosses. 

The  Olivia  Pooser  Chapter,  at  Cameron,  has  been  named 
for  the  only  living  Confederate  mother  in  South  Carolina, 
and  Mrs.  Pooser  is  a member  of  the  Chapter.  The  State 
Division  presented  her  with  a purse  of  $100. 

Miss  Bertie  Smith,  of  Greer,  reported  one  of  the  most 
active  C.  of  C.  Chapters,  with  seventy-two  members,  of  which 
she  is  Director,  and  creates  much  enthusiasm. 


Lee-Jackson  Day  was  one  hundred  per  cent  in  observance. 
All  over  the  State  fitting  exercises  were  held,  many  of  the 
events  taking  the  form  of  dinners  for  veterans,  their  wives  and 
widows  and  “Girls  of  the  Sixties.”  The  observance  of  the 
day  in  high  schools  is  deserving  of  special  mention. 

West  Virginia. — The  birthdays  of  Gens.  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  were  observed  generally  by  the  Chapters 
of  the  West  Virginia  Division. 

The  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  of  Fairmont,  held  its  annual 
Lee-Jackson  dinner  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
present.  A fine  program  of  music  and  speeches  entertained 
the  guests,  and  a Cross  of  Honor  was  bestowed  upon  a Con- 
federate veteran. 

The  William  Stanley  Haymond  Chapter,  of  Fairmont,  gave 
a Lee-Jackson  banquet  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  and  had  the 
Confederate  veterans  for  their  guests.  Attorney  H.  H.  Rose 
was  the  speaker  of  the  evening  and  Clarence  H.  Bloom,  a 
prominent  vocalist,  gave  a group  of  songs. 

The  Bluefield  Chapter  held  impressive  ceremonies  at  the 
home  of  one  of  the  members,  and  the  anniversaries  were 
fittingly  celebrated  with  music  and  addresses. 

The  McNeill  Chapter,  of  Keyser,  gave  a Lee  program  at  the 
home  of  the  Chapter  President,  and  a Memorial  Service  was 
held  for  Miss  Jennie  Kean,  a charter  member  who  died  in 
December. 

The  Randolph  Chapter,  of  Beverly-Elkins,  was  entertained 
by  two  members,  and  the  main  feature  of  the  program  was  an 
address  by  Mrs.  P.  M.  Hoover,  the  State  President.  A Cross 
of  Honor  was  bestowed  upon  a Confederate  veteran. 

The  Berkeley  County  Chapter,  of  Martinsburg,  bestowed 
two  Crosses  of  Service,  and  the  Lawson  Potts  Chapter,  of 
Charles  Town,  bestowed  a Cross  of  Service  and  a Cross  of 
Honor. 

The  McNeill  Chapter  of  Keyser  won  a second  prize  of  ten 
dollars  for  the  prettiest  decorated  car  in  the  Armistice  Day 
parade.  The  Armistice  celebration  Was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Legion,  so  the  Chapter  returned  the  prize  money 
to  them  to  be  used  for  the  World  War  Memorial  they  will 
erect  in  the  near  future. 

[Maria  Vass  Frye,  Publicity  Chairman,  West  Virginia 
Division.] 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History— 
Key  Word:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 


HISTORICAL  STUDY  FOR  1928. 

U.  D.  C.  Topics  for  March. 

The  Compromises  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
later  compromises.  

C.  of  C.  Program  for  March. 

Make  a study  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.;  tell  where 
located,  who  founded  it,  who  named  it,  and  why  so  named; 
its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Confederacy;  its  popu- 
lation and  principal  industries  in  the  sixties  and  now;  what 
distinguished  people  were  born  there.  Give  a little  story 
about  it,  either  history  or  tradition,  at  any  period  of  its 
history. 
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Confeberateb  Southern  /Ihemorial  Hssoctation 


Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Pea  ody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark, 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson Recording  Secretary  General 

790Q  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Collier  . . Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quimby National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Fayetteville Mrs.  J.  Garside  Welch 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green Missjeane  D.  Blackburn 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

NorthCarolina — Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma— Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina — Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Mary  Forrest  Bradley,  Editor,  2043  Cowden  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  The  convention  call — to  meet  May 
8-11,  1928,  at  Little  Rock,  for  the  reunion  and  our  C.  S.  M.  A. 
convention — will  be  in  your  hands  before  this  reaches  you; 
but  there  are  very  important  points  that  I desire  to  press 
for  your  serious  consideration.  First  and  foremost,  let  me 
urge  in  the  strongest  way  that  each  officer  and  delegate  plan 
to  leave  home  in  time  to  arrive  in  Little  Rock  by  noon  of 
Tuesday,  May  8,  to  be  present  at  our  opening,  or  Welcome 
Meeting.  When  you  miss  this  meeting,  you  miss  the  whole 
inspiration  of  the  convention.  Always  a distinguished  body 
of  speakers,  with  the  heads  of  U.  C.  V.,  U.  D.  C.,  and  S.  C.  ’/., 
and  the  official  family  of  your  organization,  there  is  a great 
loss  to  every  one  who  fails  to  attend. 

Headquarters. — Hotel  Marion  is  headquarters  for  the  re- 
union and  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  convention.  The  Welcome  Meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Hotel  Marion,  May  8, 
at  3:36  p.m.  Immediately  upon  your  arrival,  register  with  the 
Credentials  Committee,  and  receive  your  badges.  It  is  most 
earnestly  desired  that  every  member  be  in  the  hotel  and  at 
the  meeting  by  3:36  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

All  other  meetings  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Marion  except  for  the  Memorial  Hour  on  Thursday,  May 
10,  at  noon,  when  we  join  with  the  U.  C.  V.  and  the  S.  C.  V. 
in  paying  tribute  in  the  Memorial  Hour  to  those  who  have 
passed  on  from  their  sphere  of  activity  during  the  past  year. 
Please  send  at  once  to  Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier,  Corresponding 
Secretary  General,  C.  S.  M.  A.,  College  Park,  Ga.  This  is  the 
opportunity  to  put  these  dear  ones  on  the  Roll  of  Honor,  and 
you  will  not  fail  to  see  that  their  names  are  recorded. 

Railroad  Certificates. — Be  sure  to  secure  certificates  before 
purchasing  your  railroad  ticket,  as  only  through  this  means 
will  you  be.  enabled  to  secure  the  reduced  railroad  fare.  If 
unable  to  secure  certificates  through  your  association,  write 
to  Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier,  Corresponding  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, College  Park,  Ga.,  for  same. 

Hotel  reservations  should  be  secured  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible  to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble.  Little  Rock  has  many 
splendid  hotels.  Be  sure  to  write  in  advance. 

Hostess. — Mrs.  J.  F.  Weinmann,  President  of  the  new 
Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  is  leading  her  forces  in  a master- 
ful way  and  has  all  plans  beautifully  worked  out  by  which  the 
ladies  of  Little  Rock  will  give  unsurpassed  brilliance  in  every 
detail  planned  for  your  comfort  and  pleasure  and  in  making 


of  this  convention  one  of  the  most  notable  in  its  history.  Mrs. 
Weinmann  has  been  honored  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  in 
her  appointment  as  “Special  Hostess  for  the  South,”  which 
insures  perfect  details  in  every  plan  for  the  social  side  of  the 
reunion.  Little  Rock,  long  noted  for  the  charm  of  its  hos- 
pitality, has  gathered  as  one  at  the  call  of  Hon.  Edmund  R. 
Wiles,  General  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
reunion,  in  joyous  service  in  making  of  this,  possibly  the  last 
reunion  to  be  held  in  the  “City  of  Roses,”  a most  memorable 
occasion;  and  with  hearts  filled  with  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  every  courtesy  extended  by  our  dear  Commander  in 
Chief,  Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  by  Hon.  Edmund  R.  Wiles  and  staff, 
by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Weinmann  and  committees,  we  send  to  you 
field  workers  the  convention  call,  reminding  you  of  your 
motto  always: 

“Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget. 

The  President  General's  Appointments  for  the  1928  Conven- 
tion, C.  S.  M.  A.,  for  the  Whole  South. — Mrs.  J.  F.  Weinmann, 
Honorable  Matron  of  Honor,  Little  Rock;  Mrs.  John  R. 
Wassell,  Matron  of  Honor,  Little  Rock;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wood- 
ward, Honorable  Chaperon  of  Honor,  Little  Rock;  Mrs. 
Bruce  Ellis,  Chaperon  of  Honor,  Little  Rock;  Miss  Mary 
Cox  Bryan,  Clemson,  S.  C.,  Maid  of  Honor  for  the  South; 
Miss  Willie  Fort  Williams,  Atlanta,  Sponsor  for  the  South. 
Special  pages  to  the  President  General:  Miss  Margaret  Wood- 
ward, Tampa,  Fla.;  Miss  Mollie  Pemberton,  Miss  Mary 
Stewart,  Little  Rock;  Miss  Kathryne  B.  Burns,  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

Hostess. — The  Little  Rock  Memorial  Association,  with 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Weinmann  as  President  and  leader,  are  adding  daily 
to  their  splendid  roster  of  members  and  are  making  plans 
that  have  never  been  excelled  for  your  entertainment  and 
pleasure.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Hotel  Marion,  which  is  headquarters,  and  you  are  asked  to 
report  there  to  the  Credentials  Committee  immediately  upon 
your  arrival. 

* * * 

Reports  come  from  Miss  Rutherford  that  she  is  improving 
and  that  she  is  cheerful  and  enjoys  hearing  from  and  seeing 
her  friends.  Hosts  of  friends  all  over  the  South  have  united 
in  prayer  for  her  recovery.  Serious  loss  was  sustained 
in  the  burning  of  many  valuable  papers  in  the  fire  which  dam- 
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aged  the  home  of  Miss  Rutherford  some  weeks  ago;  records 
impossible  to  replace  and  much  data  of  vast  importance  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  the  South  was  lost.  The  valuable 
library  had  previously  been  removed  and  was  saved.  This 
loss  cannot  be  estimated,  being  the  result  of  years  of  laborious 
collection. 

The  Emblem  of  Stone  Mountain. 

A very  strong  effort  being  put  forth,  which  the  C.  S.  M.  A. 
feels  is  of  paramount  importance  just  now,  is  the  presenta- 
tion to  every  living  veteran  of  the  Gold  Star  of  Memory — 
the  emblem  of  Stone  Mountain,  which  the  accompanying 
poem  by  our  Poet  Laureate,  Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  so 
beautifully  emphasizes.  Time  is  short  for  this,  for  the  veterans 
are  rapidly  passing,  and  unless  they  are  thus  honored  now, 
it  will  soon  be  too  late.  Two  Associations  in  mind — that  of 
the  Atlanta  Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  with  Mrs.  William 
A.  Wright  leading,  and  the  New  Orleans  Ladies’  Memorial 
Association,  with  Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson  as  President — 
are  striving  to  enroll  every  living  veteran  in  their  cities  and 
counties  by  the  time  of  the  reunion  in  May.  Atlanta  has 
already  presented  more  than  fifty  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  veterans  to  be  remembered,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  every  Association  will  strive  to  give  these  tokens  one 
hundred  per  cent — that  not  one  veteran  will  fail  of  remem- 
brance. Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General. 


THE  STONE  MOUNTAIN  EMBLEM. 

BY  VIRGINIA  FRAZER  BOYLE. 

(Presented  to  Living  Veterans  of  the  Confederacy.) 

With  the  star  of  memory  pointing 
To  the  wondrous  past,  to-day 

Pin  the  emblem  of  Stone  Mountain 
On  these  wearers  of  the  gray. 

They  were  the  precious  “seed  corn’’ 

That  the  leader  prayed  to  save, 

When  the  thinning  ranks  were  calling 
Both  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

They  had  gazed  in  childish  wonder 
On  the  troops  of  sixty-one, 

But  their  young  hands  grasped  their  muskets 
Ere  the  bloody  strife  was  done. 

And  they  “carried  on”  in  valor, 

Through  field  and  slimy  pen; 

For  the  cause  had  made  them  soldiers, 

And  the  need  had  made  them  men. 

Look  down,  O ransomed  spirits! 

Lean  toward  our  earthly  sod, 

O souls  of  all  our  heroes! 

Gathered  round  the  throne  of  God. 

Many  roughshod  years  have  fallen 
On  the  sunny  land  you  knew, 

But  the  manhood  of  the  Southland 
Still  is  keeping  faith  with  you! 

Pin  the  emblem  of  Stone  Mountain 
On  these  men  who  wore  the  gray; 

They  are  the  holiest  tokens 
In  the  Southern  land  to-day. 


MEMORIAL  TREES. 

On  February  11,  at  the  Confederate  Home  of  Alabama,  a 
beautiful  ceremony  was  carried  out  in  the  planting  of  two 
evergreen  trees  on  the  grounds  of  that  Home  in  memory  of 
two  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.  One  of  these  trees 
was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carnot  Bel- 
linger, the  former  having  founded  the  first  Confederate  Home 
of  Alabama,  in  1865;  the  other  tree  was  dedicated  to  Robert 
Cicero  Norris,  who  served  with  Company  A,  60th  Alabama 
Regiment,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  went,  with  other  com- 
rades, to  South  America  and  established  a colony  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Brazil. 

Comrade  Norris  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  of  his 
company  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  1864  at  Hatcher’s  Run, 
then  sent  to  Fort  Delaware,  from  which  prison  he  was  re- 
leased on  June  17,  1865.  Feeling  that  they  could  no  longer 
live  in  a country  controlled  by  the  radical  element  at  Wash- 
ington, he  and  several  other  comrades  voluntarily  expatiated 
themselves.  The  colony  thrived,  and  the  majority  of  their 
descendants  are  still  in  Brazil,  but  some  of  them  are  now  in 
the  United  States. 

Some  months  ago  the  Veteran  received  a letter  from  the 
widow  of  Robert  Norris,  who  still  makes  her  home  in  that 
country,  and  she  inquired  about  having  a tree  planted  in 
memory  of  her  husband  at  some  Confederate  Home.  As  he 
was  an  Alabamian  and  served  with  Alabama  troops  it  was 
thought  most  appropriate  to  have  this  placed  at  the  Con- 
federate Home  of  Alabama,  and  through  Gen.  A.  T.  Goodwyn, 
commanding  Army  of  Tennessee  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  and 
Dr.  J.  T.  Fowler,  Commandant  of  the  Home,  proper  arrange- 
ments were  made  and  the  ceremonies  were  largely  attended 
by  veterans  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  from  Mont- 
gomery and  Birmingham,  the  governor,  and  all  of  the  Con- 
federate Home  Board.  Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross,  a granddaugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Bellinger,  delivered  the  dedication  address  for  that 
tree,  while  General  Goodwyn  dedicated  the  tree  to  Robert 
• Norris.  Dr.  Fowler,  Commandant,  gave  a sketch  of  this 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  One  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
60th  Alabama,  Capt.  G.  W.  Kreen,  now  eighty-six  years  old, 
was  present.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Broyles,  President,  received  the 
trees  for  the  Alabama  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  and  Governor 
Graves  received  them  for  the  State  in  an  address  eulogizing 
the  Confederate  soldier,  in  which  he  recalled  that  the  last 
legislature  made  more  liberal  provision  for  pensions  than 
had  been  done  before. 

Following  the  ceremonies,  the  veterans  and  other  guests 
were  entertained  in  the  Commandant’s  home,  where  de- 
licious refreshments  were  served. 

This  is  a beautiful  way  in  which  to  memorialize  the  serv- 
ice of  our  Confederate  soldiery,  and  may  there  be  many  more 
plantings  of  the  kind  all  over  the  South. 


“Borrowed”  Property  Returned.— The  Chicago  Tribune 
carried  the  following  notice  on  February  6:  “Charred  by 
sparks  from  camp  fires  and  bearing  holes  as  evidence  of 
Federal  marksmanship,  a woolen  bedspread  taken  from  the 
home  of  the  late  Gov.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  at  Canton,  Ga.,  in 
1864,  by  one  of  General  Sherman’s  lieutenants,  has  been  re- 
turned to  Atlanta.  The  spread,  taken  when  the  home  was 
burned  by  Federal  troops,  was  returned  to  George  M. 
Brown,  Sr.,  son  of  the  former  governor,  by  Maj.  E.  L. 
Sivey,  of  Chicago,  whose  father  ‘borrowed’  it  during  the 
war.” 
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MEMORIAL  TO  GEN.  LEONARD  WOOD. 

Gen.  Leonard  Wood  has  gone  to  his  eternal  rest,  but  the 
splendid  work  he  started  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  life 
marches  on  triumphantly. 

Convinced  that  leprosy  is  curable,  and  that  only  sufficient 
funds  were  needed  to  achieve  that  cure,  General  Wood  came 
to  America  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  as  governor 
general  of  the  Philippines,  prepared  to  spend  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  combating  this  ancient  terror.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  great  work  being  done  by  American  scientists  at 
Culion,  the  great  leprosarium,  under  the  American  flag,  in 
the  Philippines.  He  became  convinced  that  if  the  research 
work  could  be  extended  and  the  personnel  enlarged,  this  age- 
old  scourge  would  go  the  way  of  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  and 
cholera.  To  achieve  this  result,  and  to  give  to  the  world  a 
perfected  cure  for  leprosy  within  a few  years,  General  Wood 
issued  an  appeal  for  $2,000,000.  But  his  health  was  broken, 
and  he  died  before  the  realization  of  his  dream. 

Now,  Gen.  James  G.  Harbord,  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  and  a local  committee  of  distinguished  citizens, 
are  asking  that  this  fund  be  completed  as  a fitting  memorial 
to  Leonard  Wood.  No  more  appropriate  monument  could 
be  raised  to  the  memory  of  this  physician,  who  came  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  of  governors. 

Leprosy  is  an  ancient  disaster.  Let  us  stamp  it  out  for 
all  time  by  helping  to  complete  this  great  fund. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  WAR  TIMES. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  made  pledges  at  the 
Charleston  convention  to  know  that  these  pledges  are  being 
promptly  met.  Nearly  every  day’s  mail  brings  a fulfillment 
of  a pledge. 

The  generosity  displayed  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  long- 
ago  “Over-the-Top”  Divisions  is  certainly  inspiring.  Their 
object  in  pledging  is  not  only  to  help  meet  the  obligation  of 
the  general  organization,  but  they  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  educational  cause  and  distribution  of  the  books 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  is  the  real  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

Your  chairman  is  most  desirous  of  finishing  this  year  the 
distribution  of  Our  Book,  which  is  so  worthy  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  it  so  ably  represents. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Robinson,  Chairman. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Tried  and  True  Recipes. — The  U.  D.  C.  cookbook  of 
“Tried  and  True  Recipes,”  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  educa- 
tional fund  of  the  Alabama  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  added  some 
$11,000  to  that  fund  by  the  sale  of  its  first  edition,  and  the 
second  edition  is  now  adding  its  quota  to  that  fund.  These 
books  make  desirable  presents  for  any  time  of  year,  and  es- 
pecially would  young  housekeepers  appreciate  such  a help. 
Orders  are  filled  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Bashinsky,  the  com- 
piler of  the  work,  and  who  is  chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alabama  Division.  Address  her  at  Troy, 
Ala.,  with  remittance  of  $2.25  for  a copy  of  the  book. 


Miss  Lillian  M.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  renews  sub- 
scription which  had  been  going  to  her  father,  who  died  last 
July,  and  says:  “This  wonderful  journal  has  been  very  in- 
teresting to  him  and  will  continue  to  be  for  me.  You  will 
please  continue  it  to  me.” 


Father  Ryan’s  Birthplace. — A Washington  paper 
recently  carried  the  statement  that  the  birthplace  of  Father 
Ryan  was  at  last  definitely  known.  This  disputed  point  was 
settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  baptismal  certificate,  which 
stated  that  he  was  born  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  February  5, 
1836,  the  son  of  Abram  Joseph  Ryan,  who  was  the  son  of 
Matthew  Ryan,  of  Limerick,  Ireland.  This  baptismal 
record,  found  in  an  old  safe  of  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church 
at  Hagerstown,  revealed  that  the  parents  of  Father  Ryan 
removed  from  Hagerstown  to  Norfolk  when  he  was  seven 
years  old,  thence  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  studied  for  the  priest- 
hood and  was  ordained.  During  the  War  between  the  States 
he  served  as  chaplain  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
The  Veteran  would  be  glad  to  learn  of  any  incidents  con- 
nected with  that  service. 


The  following  comes  from  Mat  Burney,  of  Uvalde,  Tex., 
with  his  renewal  order:  “I  can't  afford  to  let  my  subscription 
lapse,  for  I enjoy  reading  the  Veteran  more  than  any  other 
periodical;  I get  more  Southern  satisfaction  from  reading  it 
than  from  any  other  source.  I am  now  eighty-four  years  of 
age;  served  throughout  the  War  between  the  States  in  Com- 
pany C,  1st  Texas  Cavalry,  and  would  like  to  communicate 
with  any  survivors  of  that  company  or  regiment.  A long 
and  successful  career  to  the  Veteran.” 


W.  J.  Nelson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  some  good  words  to 
say  when  renewing  his  subscription,  as  follows:  “I  love  the 
Veteran,  for  it  is  full  of  history,  and  the  information  it  con- 
tains is  wonderful.  The  article  on  “Kentucky  in  the  War 
between  the  States”  brought  back  memories  of  the  long  ago. 
I remember  well,  a lad  of  ten  years,  that  my  father  par- 
ticipated in  all  of  those  peace  meetings,  and  I knew  many  of 
those  great  leaders  personally.” 


In  renewing  his  subscription,  H.  M.  Saunders,  of  Hampton, 
La.,  sends  an  additional  order  for  the  Charles  Taylor  Memo- 
rial Library  at  Hampton,  of  which  he  says:  “This  library  is 
a memorial  given  by  a Daughter  living  in  Hampton  to  Gen. 
Charles  Taylor,  former  owner  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  a 
Union  officer.  I can  think  of  no  better  place  to  have  the 
Veteran  on  file  than  in  the  library. 


Samuel  Turner,  of  Barnes,  Ark.,  renews  and  writes:  “I 
will  soon  be  eighty-six  years  old,  and  I want  the  Veteran 
as  long  as  I am  able  to  read  it.  I was  born  in  the  good  old 
State  of  Tennessee  on  the  19th  of  March,  1842.” 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Baker,  of  Bryan,  Tex.,  is  eighty-seven,  and 
had  thought  of  giving  up  the  Veteran,  but  she  still  loves  to 
read  it,  and  says:  “When  we  think  of  the  hardships  we  had 
to  endure  in  those  perilous  times,  we  feel  that  the  dear  Vet- 
eran must  be  kept  up.” 


Mrs.  J.  D.  Eckles,  of  Ocala,  Fla.,  is  eighty-six  years  of  age, 
but  writes  that  she  wants  the  Veteran  as  long  as  she  lives — 
and  she  wishes  the  Veteran  a long  life. 


Mrs.  J.  M.  Tyler,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  renews  for  four 
years  and  thanks  the  Veteran  for  continuing  to  come. 
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Mrs.  O.  Z.  Bond,  Minerva,  La.,  asks 
for  information  on  the  descendants  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Franklin  H.  Clack,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  who  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Mansfield. 
Also  would  like  to  know  where  she  can 
get  copies  of  the  books  written  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Marie  Louise  Clack,  entitled 
“(ieneral  Lee  and  Santa  Claus”  and 
"Our  Refugee  Household.” 


Mrs.  Cora  Baker  Vandevender,  701 
Drayton  Street,  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
would  like  to  have  all  the  information 
possible  on  the  war  record  of  John 
Baker.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
enlisted  in  the  Southern  army  at 
Huntersville,  Va.,  now  West  Virginia, 
serving  under  command  of  Capt.  J.  W. 
Marshall  in  the  cavalry. 


Negro  Village. — Mound  Bayou, 
in  Mississippi,  is  an  “all-negro”  village, 
of  1,800  inhabitants,  founded  forty 
years  ago  by  Isaiah  E.  Montgomery, 
a slave  belonging  to  Jefferson  Davis. 
Mound  Bayou  has  a $100,000  brick 
public  school,  a $40,000  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  a $20,000 
Baptist  church,  a Carnegie  library, 
two  private  houses  of  brick,  no  jail,  one 
policeman,  few  arrests.  All  officials — 
mayor,  postmaster,  chamber  of  com- 
merce— are  negroes. — Oxford  ( N . C.) 
Ledger. 


Miss  Betty  Woody,  311  West  Oak 
Street,  Weatherford,  Tex.,  would  like 
to  have  any  record  or  information  of 
John  Wesley  May,  of  Rockford,  Coosa 
County,  Ala.,  who  served  the  Confed- 
eracy in  building  gunboats  at  first,  but 
was  later  called  into  active  service  and 
was  killed  in  battle  in  May,  1864. 


Muriel  had  been  to  the  Zoo  for  the 
first  time  and  was  giving  her  grand- 
mother a long  account  of  what  she  had 
een.  “And  which  animal  did  you  like 
best,  dear?”  asked  her  grandmother 
when  Muriel  had  finished.  “O,  the 
elephant!”  was  the  reply.  “It  was 
wonderful  to  see  him  pick  up  buns  with 
his  vacuum  cleaner!” 


“An’  yo’  say  dat  little  twin  baby  am 
a gal?”  inquired  Parson  Jones  of  one 
of  his  colored  flock. 

“ Yessah.” 

"An’  de  other  one.  Am  dat  of  the 
contrary  sex?” 

“Yessah.  She  am  a gal,  too. 


A man  stole  a saw,  and  on  his  trial 
he  told  the  judge  that  he  only  took  it 
for  a joke. 

“How  far  did  you  carry  it?”  inquired 
the  judge. 

“Two  miles,”  answered  the  prisoner. 

“Ah,  that’s  carrying  a joke  too  far,” 
said  the  judge;  and  the  prisoner  was 
sentenced  to  jail  for  three  months. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget” 
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These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  20  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

Km-  PRICE,  SLOP  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla,  Ala. 


From  All  Camel,  Head  Noiaea  and  Other  Ear 
Troublea  Eaaily  and  Permanently  Relieved! 


Thouaanda  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now 
hear  diatinctly  every 
sound— even  whiapera 
do  not  escape  them. 
Their  life  of  loneliness 
has  ended  and  all  is  now 
joy  and  sunshine.  The 
impaired  or  lacking  por- 
tions of  their  ear  drums 
have  been  reinforced  by 
simple  little  devices, 
scientifically  construct- 
ed for  that  special  pur- 


Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  “Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears” 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums. 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No 
matter  what  the  case  or  how  long  stand- 
ing it  is,  testimonials  received  show  mar- 
velous results.  Common-Sense  Drums 
strengthen  the  nerves  of  the  ears  and  con- 
centrate the  sound  waves  on  one  point  of 
the  natural  drums,  thus  success- 
fully restoring  perfect  hearing 
where  medical  skill  even  fails  to 
help.  They  are  made  of  a soft 
sensitized  material,  comfortable ' 
and  safe  to  wear.  They  are  easi-i 
ly  adjusted  by  the  wearer  and| 
out  of  sight  when  worn. 

What  has  done  so  much 
thousands  of  others  will  help  you. 

Don’t  delay.  Write  today  for 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on 
Deafness— giving  you  full  par- 


Drum 

Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  (Inc.)  in  Poiition 

1 63 Todd  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


PROPER  CARE  OF  HUSBANDS. 

“So  you  let  your  husband  carry  a 
latchkey? ” 

“O,  just  to  humor  him.  He  likes  to 
show  it  to  his  friends  to  let  them  see  how 
independent  he  is — but  it  don’t  fit  the 
door ! ’ ’ — Canadian  A merican. 


“ My  word,  I’m  badly  overworked.” 
“What  are  you  doing?” 

“Oh,  this  and  that.” 

“When?” 

“ Now  and  then.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Here  or  there.” 

“Well,  you  must  need  a holiday.” 

His  Text. — A minister  discovered  a 
trouser  button  in  the  collection  plate 
one  Sunday  morning.  In  the  evening, 
when  he  entered  the  pulpit,  he  an- 
nounced: “I  wish  to  remind  you  that 
there  is  a collection  at  the  close  of  the 
service.  The  text  I have  chosen  for  the 
evening  sermon  is:  ‘ Rend  your  heart  and 
not  your  garments.’” 


MONEY  IN  OLD  LETTERS 

Look  in  that  old  trunk  up  in  the  gar- 
ret and  send  me  all  the  old  envelopes 
up  to  1880.  Do  not  remove  the  stamps 
from  the  envelopes.  You  keep  the  let- 
ters. I will  pay  highest  prices. 

GEO.  H.  HAKES,  290  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  AND  TRADITIONS 
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Atlanta,  Ga  . , January  23,1928. 


The  Confederate  Veteran, 

Nashville , Tenn . 

You  may  publish  this  letter  as  giving  announcement  of  the  issue 
of  the  LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  in  a beautiful  Sealcraft  bind- 
ing. This  full-bound  Fabricoid  set  of  17  Royal  volumes  is  impervi- 
ous to  insects  and  wears  equal  to  the  finest  leathers;  the  color  is 
black;  contains  all  the  portrait  illustrations  and  printed  on  dia- 
mond brand  paper  manufactured  especially  for  us  by  the  celebrated 
Dill  & Collins  Company.  For  a limited  time  only  we  will  send  a set 
to  any  friend  of  the  VETERAN  by  expj&ess  prepaid  for  only  $75,  and 
same  may  be  paid  $5  monthly.  When  the  readers  of  the  VETERAN  real- 
ize the  price  is  less  than  $5  per  volume  for  this  beautiful  full- 
bound  Sealcraft  binding,  we  think  those  intending  toMpurchase  for 
their  own  use,  or  as  a gift  to  a descendant  or  friend,  a club, 
school,  or  library,  will  appreciate  this  special  announcement  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  this  special  offer  affords. 

We  ship  prepaid  on  open  account,  upon  receipt  of  letter  specify- 
ing shipping  address,  just  how  its  low  price  will  be  paid,  and  men- 
tioning one  reference  should  the  $5  monthly  term  plan  be  desired. 


•TWH : LH 


Very  truly  yours , 

THE  MARTIN  & HOYT  CO . 

Post  Office  Box  986, 
Atlanta,  Ga . 


P.  S.  — Please  let  this  announcement  appear  in  your  February  and 
March  issues  only . 
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